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REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER. 





‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST HMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJBCT-MATTER; WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLYS WHATEVER FT EXPRESSES.’ —Gocthe. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance). 

















a? VoL. 66.--No. 1. SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1888. en f Be Boetampe. 
DRURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and Managers" 
x TWICE DAILY, at-1.30-and 7.30.- Augustus Harris's Ninth Anauat 





i IMPORT ANT NOTICE. USS IN BOOTS, at DRURY LANE. 


RURY LANE.—PUSS IN BOOTS.—Mesdamee Wadman, 
Lettie Lind, Marie Williams, Jenny Dawson, Leslie Bell, Lily Miska, 
Violet Newham, Minnie Inch,"Helen Capet, Fiorrence Graham, Mabel CJates, 
Marguerite Etoile, Millie Vere, Charlotte Elworthy, Alice Hammack, Bettina 
THE OFFICES OF de.Sortis (Premiere Danseuse); Messrs. Harry Nichols, Herbert Cai 
Lionel Rignold, Charles Danby, Charles Lauri, jun., Reuben Tnch, J.B.’ 








| Gordon, Sritfiths Brothers, Harry Payne (clown).—Box office open daily from 
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Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
ARE NOW AT FOR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE. BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


I2. CATHERINE STREET, | ttserrinstoe tetas asonrMr ony Howe inthe Wort 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
{ HE FRASER QUINTET. Misses Violet (Vocalist), 
STRAND, 

















Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engage- 
ments, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties. —Addresa: 
121, Adelaide Road, N.W. : 





| Where ALL communications to the EDITOR and MANAGER 








ESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. | High- . a 4 
Class Public-Concerts, Examination for Orchestral. M ip lst ™ 
r-| mare, ba occa and 3cd Wednesdays, Address, The Hon., Secretaries, Tux. Tawst Hatt, 
i} WESTMINSTER. ~ ; 
| 
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tan, BS ; NOW READY. 


The Selection, Introduction, and Descriptive Notes 





oe 


a A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A., Lond. 

ILLUSTRATED BY | 

A SERIES OF FIFTY PLATES IN COLOURS 
Drawn by WILLIAM GIBB. TOTe 

_* 5 ‘The: Work forme one folio volume, handsomely bound in Half-Moroceo, price £7 7s, aniesi 








IMPRESSION LIMITED. 


sn Sige , 
EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. ~ 
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SI a. efsington Gott, Londog, 
7S: A . Rd ¥ 7< 
Saliba cer, 1883. 





tof Sir GEORGE. GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D. ; 

An ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will be given at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, 

by the Pupils of the College, on Saturday, December 10, at 8.30, under the 

special patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, President of the 
liege, and HEH. the PRINCESS of WALES. 


Conductor, PROFESSOR HENRY HOLMES. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved seats, ds.; balcony, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 
Tickets to be obtained at the College ; of the usual agents ; and at Princes’ 


Hall. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Eight Open Free Scholarships will be competed for in March. Last day 
for receiving applications December 31, 1887. 
Forms and particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 


Watson, at the College. ; 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 





LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1a, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab, 
Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at 
branches, is for the course of instruction in four studies, 
Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, 
Gear, Trew, Roche, Maitei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 
Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. 
Garcia, Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba, Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 
. U. TRaW, Honorary Secretary, 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
President—The Ear of ABERDEEN. 


LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 16, 1888. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical training, or for a Single Study. The following is a list of the Subjects 
taught :—Harmony and Counterpoint, Form and Orchestration, Compostion, 
Musical Acoustics, Pianoforte, Organ, Figured Bass Playing, Transposition, 
&c. ; Solo Singing, the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, Violin, Violoncello, 
Double Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral Class, Musical 
History, Sight-Singing, Choral Class, Vocal and Aural Physiology (Lectures), 
and Voice Production Class (Lectures). 

There are also Classes on General Subjects for the benefit of those Students 
of the College who are desirous of improving their general culture, or are pre- 

aving for the matriculation and other Examinations preliminary to University 
egree anid other diplomos in music. 
th male and female students are received, and there is no limit as to age, 
There are evening as well as day classes, and Harmony and Counterpoint are 
also taught by correspondence. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College 
Examinations at reduced fees. 

The full prospectus, and all particulars, can be obtained by addressing the 


Secretary. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





ACADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE “PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 


(Established 1973.) 5 
President -° - FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director - - OSCAR BERINGER. 


Christmas Term commenced October 3.. Entrance Day, October 1, from 
ten to five. Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur and Profes- 
sional Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly, For 
prospectus and all particulars apply to the Director. 


TNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The 
Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 


FACULTY OF MUSIC. 





The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held'| 


simultaneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1888. Women are 
admissible to these examinations. -For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. 
Kendall, D.0,L., Registrar for England, Southsea. 


Inscribed to Dr. Bunyerrt, 
YAGNIFicaT and NUNC DIMITTIS, in the key of C.— 
Easy setting for Parish Choirs, by Loraine Holloway, A.C.O, (Organist 
and Choirmaster of the Parish Church, Fakenham). Price Threepence. 
London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 








R. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and Secretary, Derby Castle, 
be addressed as above. 


PRINCE OF WALES, KG.) ), | 





Douglas, Isle of Man, requests that all communications from Vocalists 


‘ 





” The charge fora space iac-th er 
in advance—including postal copy of the paper ‘week. 
prietors reserve to themselves the tight of refusing any ¢ 





LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. , Near.the. Pier 
See Wigrme, Sandee no ys ae oy 
LONDON. — Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, 
at Cyerlag Chon 8 Gin WOR GEeSY 
YANCHESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria_ Hotel, on the Promenade; -facing-the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 


Under the Sanction and Appr val of the Rev, Sir kpanic A. Gon ri 
Ovse.ky, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MacrArken, M 


THE MUSICIAN : 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PrecEs PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A Stupy or Musical FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any roya! 
road for.acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain “Mr; Ridley. 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet beenlaid before - 
any pianoforte student.” a § ed Pe “whe § 4 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of ferm is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac- 
torily interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphie.—“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chroniele.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor- 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties,.”’)\ “ Ga 


Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of thé kind is in 
existence.’ 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square : 
And all Book and Musi: Sellers. 


Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving 
the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every. town in Eurupe, 
India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, 
Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes; 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 
ROBINSON & CLEAV 


FAVERS| |) 
LINEN COLLARS, - CURPS, -AND” SHtRt 





ee 








Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 

COLLARS—Laprgs’ 3-fold, from 3s, 6d, per doz. Guts’ 
- 4-fold, 4s, 11d. to 5s. 11d, per doz. 

CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s, 11d. to 10s. 6d, 

per doz. 
SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
= 835s. 6d. per half-doz. (To measure,Qs, extra.) 
4; ox N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new.with best materials in 
we Neckbands, Cuffs, Fronts, for 14s. the half-doz, 
“ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 

. HE ART OF SINGING. ~ i 


_New Edition, Revised & Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRAOTICE FOR 


TAB  VOLTOE;, 


By T. A. Wallworth. 
A Method the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and which he has 
cia teaibes cormslits fie Peete, Madewe “Alvies Val ee a et ee 


suceessful- Vocalists: 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 













| London PpporA & PO Sake "ear Whadole a Street ; and of the Author, at his 
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Hrofessional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
tos, 6d, per quarter (13 weeks), or 31s. 6d, for 
a whole year—payable in advance: Applica- 
tions should be ‘made at the office of Tue 
Musicau : Wortp, 12, Catherine Street, 
rises Londen; W.C. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
ot ts soo) St, Joun’s Woon, N.W. 
Mr. WILHELM. GANZ 
(Professor of the Yeo te Composer, and Conductor), 
, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Mr. rt. F, STs ae HATTERSLEY, 


A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, FINSBURY PARK VILLAS, 


GREEN LANES, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
_ Ta, V WESTBOURNE PaRK TERRACE, W. 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Conces tina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A, Dorset STREET, PORTMAN | SQuarE, V W. 
Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY 


_ (Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist, (baritone), 
Fitzroy. Mansion, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Firzroy Square, W, 





__.__ Wocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
Boswortu House, Huspanp’s Boswortn, 
Ruopy. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
c/oNOLAN & JACKSON. 


Miss KATE FLINN Cee 


(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH Square, W. 





Mdlle: VELMI _ 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
- 4, Cuesitton Road, Munster Park, 
_ Fonam, S.W, 





Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts*, 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
_ KEnsincton, W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, Portspown Koap, W. 


Madame ISABEL, GEORGE, L.R.A.M, 


(Concert and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’ s PaRK, N. W. 


Contraltos. 


Miss: JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio}, 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 


Private Leswons s.civen, CaMBERWELL, S. E, 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, RAM. 
Mez. ‘ 
(Ballads, un nm ) 
31, Monmourn Roap, 
Bayswater, Lonpon, W: 


Miss LENA LITTLE’ 
42, NoRFoLk: Souane, Hyper Park, W. 


Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, a an Fuuitan Roan, 




















Contraltos.—Continued. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts). 
56, Ducuess Roap, 


FEDGEASION, BrrMINGHAM. 


~ Tenors. - 
Mr. “BARTON McGUCKIN. 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. Atrrep Mout, 
26, Op BOND STREET, W.. 
Or, 270, ELGIN AVENUE, MAIDA ‘Vat, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 


Address—N. VERT, Esq., 


Mr, SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


Gortuic Lopcg, 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BetsizE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEAtey, 
I0A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Hotei DE L’EuRopE, 
MILAN, ITALY. 
Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dusiin. 


= Baritones, Lye 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, CoRK STREET, W. 


Mr, FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS. CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoapD, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 





Mr, FISCHER, 
clo Mr, HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, Vers Sraser,W. 
Mr. JSSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD Pace, 
BuckINGHAM Gate, S S.W W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES _ 


(Bass-Baritone, of the London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, 
Phebe ne ___Norrixe Hitt, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
79% PoRTspowN Roan, MaIpDA VAL W. 


~ yhass, 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that in 
future all communications respecting 
Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 
residence, Huntcliffe, , Bexley, Kent. 








6, Cork STREET, W. 
OLp TraF FORD, MANCHESTER, 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLinctron, N. 
Mr, J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 


LorpsHIP Lane, S. E. 


SHEPHERD’ 'S Bus, WwW. 


60, WESTBOURNE PARK VILLAS, W. 


Trumpet and Cornet. 0 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, » 
| 1855 Kine's Roan, N WV 


Pianoforte. 4 
Mr. G. PRADEAU 
(Lessons and Recitals), 
I, STOWE Roab, 
SHEPHERD’s |BusHy W, 





et 


Guitar. 
~ Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H.. the Princess. Louise, 
has returned to town, 224,» DoRsET STREET; 
PoRTMAN Square, W., where may be*had 
her celebrated book, « Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1 10s. x 6d. 


~ violins 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL > 

(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Road, 

Pupils visited and received. ’ ANERLEY, S.E. 

Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire Groningen, Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées), 


109, SUTHERLAND. GARDENS,, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, Weper- & Cosy 
34, NEw Bonp STREET, Ww 


Mr. ‘LESLIE ‘CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr, ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Onp Bonp SRRET, Wi 


~ Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 344, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to a N. 
Vary, 6, Cork Street, WW. 


MR. “HEALEY'S ‘SPECIAL. LIST: 





$3434 4 


= — ee 


—— 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 

Business Manager, W.'B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mdlle HELENE HASTREITER (Contr, ) 

(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert) 

Business Manager; W. B. Hrarey; 

I0A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame BELLE | -E (COLE: Contralta) > 


Business Manage W. B, Heacey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET; |W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT: (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratgria),’ 
Business Manager, W. B; Heauey, 
10a, WARWICK S@RegT, W, 
Mr MULES BROWN (Baritone), 
Vlaneacr WB. 
Business Manager, W. B, Heatzy, 
Geo) a, Warwick Steer, ' 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Orat : 
Business Manager, W. B>Heatey, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 














Mr. FRANK.CELLI | - 
(Cone. and Oratorio}, 
c/o Mr. N.Verr, 6, Cork Sr., 





a ene. : 


¢ 


“WBURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 


Mr. T,.L. CAMBIO’ rN (Bass) 
a 
Business Manager, W WB. Hedy, © 





104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
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HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Mr. HEN- 
SCHEL, Conductor. Eighth CONCERT, TUESDAY EVENING Next, 
ST, JAMES’S HALL, at 8.30.—Programme :—Overture to “King Lear” 
(Berlioz), Todtentanz (Danse Macabre), Phantastic Variations on the old 
chant, ‘* Dies irw,” for pianoforte and orchestra (Liszt), Mr. Frits Hartvigson. 
Symphony in D (No. 2. Op. 36) (Beethoven) ; Air, with flute obligato (from 
the opera, ‘‘ Hippolyte et Aricie”); Rossignol’s ‘‘ Amoureux” (Rameau), 
Mrs. Henschel; Flute, Mr. Svendsen. ‘‘ Chaconne et Rigauuion,” from 
** Aline” (Monsigny); Hungarian Fantasia for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
(Liszt), Mr. Frits Hartvigson. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 4s. 
Admission, ls. At Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents, 
N, Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ADAME WILSON -OSMAN A.R.A.M., in response to 

numerous inquiries, is prepared to give LESSONS in SINGING, and 

also in the Art of Accompanying at Messrs. Ascherberg and Co.’s, Regent 

Street, W.—Communications should be addressed to 15, Granville Terrace, 
Child’s Hill, N.W. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


These Remedies have stood che test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens,of thousands of written 
‘testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged 
by the whole civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD £TREET, LONDON, 
N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

















Public Speakers and Singers 


Can_use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containi 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
ening the Veice. 
“* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.”—Marie RozE-MApPLEson. ' 


Ask for and obtain only ‘‘Brown’s Bronce ” ‘ 
at-Is, Hd. a box. onchial Troches.” Sold everywhere» 


Ts MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at Merrypew’s Library 
j Boulogne-sur-Mur. 











NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 0’clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, 12, Catherine St., 
Strand. 

Notice To Susscripers.—The Subscription to THe Musicat WorLD 
ts now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 

Ali -business communications to be addressed to the MANAGER of 
THE Musica Wortp. 

All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Epttor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 

MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 





Facts and Comments. 

The centenary of the “Times” has revealed, amongst 
other interesting things, the regard, or rather no regafd, in 
which our art was held in this country a hundred years ago. The 
issue of the great newspaper published on January 1, 1788, pro- 
mises accurate and full accounts on almost every conceivable 
subject ; politics, commerce, Parliamentary debates, the stage, 
and the world of fashion are prominently mentioned, But as 
to music, there is complete silence. Things have changed 
since then, and it is but just to the “Times” to state that, 
leading the way in this, as in most other matters, it-was the 
first, many years afterwards, to appoint a special musical 


critic, and thus to receive the divine art amongst the topics 
worthy of being introduced to the general reader. 


. Mr. Henschel will produce, inter alia, Liszt’s “ Danse 
Macabre” (solo pianoforte Mr. Frits Hartvigson), Brahms’s 
early and lovely Serenade in D, opus II, and a concert 
overture, “Morte d’Arthur,” by Dr. Bridge. He will, no 


doubt, again provide a palatable. feast, but. what is\the ‘good, 
if those invited do not attend to partake of the good’ things 
set before them ? 

We understand that the hour for the commencement. of 
the Monday Popular Concerts is to be changed from eight 
o’clock to half-past. Upon the whole, this seems a step if 
the right direction, and we hope that the example will be 
followed. At present, the fashionable hour of dining, or at 
least of digesting dinner, clashes with that of attending 
musical performances, to the mutual disadvantage of both. 





The preparations for the Handel Festival, in June, at the 
Crystal Palace, are proceeding rapidly. Madame Albani, 
Madame Valleria, and Madame Nordica, Madame Patey and 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley have 
already been engaged. Mr. Manns will, of course, conduct, 
and it is hoped that it may be possible to secure even greater 
choral and orchestral effects than at preceding Festivals. 


To judge from the tone of general comment which, has 
accompanied the announcement of Dr. Stainer’s threatened 
loss of sight, one could be led to believe that either his mis- 
fortune was new, or that his contemplated retirement from 
his post of organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral was immediately to 
be looked for. Neither view of the case, however, is the correct 
one. Dr. Stainer, unfortunately, has for long been a-sufferer 
from his eyes, and before now has undergone an operation, 
which has been only partially successful. His retirement 
from the organ-loft at the Metropolitan Cathedral is not likely 
to come into force for some months ; and should it, become in- 
evitable, there is reason to hope that it will give to one of the 
best composers of modern Church music more’ time to 
devote himself to this particular branch of his varied accom- 
plishments. As in the case of the late President of the 
Royal Academy of Music, the partial loss of, his eye-sight 
does not necessarily prevent Dr. Stainer from future activity 
in the world of music. 








The record of Dr. Stainer’s work at St. Paul’s is written in 
letters of gold on the memories of all those who contrast the 
Cathedral services as they now are with what they were twenty 
yearsago. The progress is almost phenomenal. There is one 
point, however, on which we may be pardoned our expression 
of discontent. It is somewhat remarkable, in view of the 
great activity displayed over all the rest of the country in 
organising and carrying out choral festivals and services on a 
large scale, that hitherto there should have been so little 


-|attempt to do the same thing in London, where the material 


is so abundant, and many of the conditions of the problem 
comparatively so easy. As the Metroplis of England, 
London is almost of necessity the head-quarters of English 
Church music, as of everything else ; but its claim to this dis- 
tinction is based upon the excellence and enterprise of par- 
ticular Church choirs, not upon any centralised operation, or 
any decided lead taken by the chief Church of the diocese, In 
saying this we do not discount the importance, of the special 
services which are held in the Abbey and St. Paul’s, and 
which have approached or exceeded the dimensions of many 
gatherings called musical festivals in the country; but it is 
the want of centralisation and organisation that is felt,’ 





Of course, any such proposition naturally brings to the 
mind the Cathedral or the Abbey as the only places in connec- 
tion with which it would be worth while or appropriate to 
carry it out. And of the two edifices, St, Paul’s comes first 
in consideration, as being the actual cathedral church of the 
diocese. The ice of capitular conservatism has already, been 
freely broken up, and there seems no reason to suppose that 





any well considered plan for making St. Paul’s a centre 
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of great choral gatherings, at a particular period of each 
year, would meet with any gratuitous opposition. What is 
done at present is worthy of all praise, but we could go much 
further and not fare worse. Perhaps Dr. Stainer, in his leisure, 
will have time to consider this. 

Mademoiselle Leonard’s musical At Home, last Monday, 
was’ highly successful, the singing being particularly good, 
especially that of Madame Dalnoki, a lady well-known in 
art circles at Vienna, of whom we have before made 
favourable. mention; and Mr. Van Lennep pleased all by 
his rendering of “Love’s Prisoner.” M. Ortzman’s violin 
performance was also worthy of note, and gained great 
applause. 

For the University of London Intermediate Examination 
in Music, 1887, the examiners were R. T. Glazebrook, Esq., 
M.A:, F.R.S., Dr. Pole, F.R.S., Prof. Reinold, M.A., F.R.S., 
Dr. Stainer, M.A. There passed in the First Division—Bate 
(Henry Vipond), Cunningham (Ada Louise), Davis (Thomas 
Henry), Eckersall (John Williams) ; in the Second Division— 
Coulson (Peter James), Smith (Thomas), and Thatcher 
(Edwin). For the B. Mus. Examination, the examiners were 
William Pole, Esq., Mus. Doc., F.R.S.,and John Stainer, Esq., 
Mus. Doc.,M.A. The Pass List has the name of Bertenshaw 
(Thomas Handel, B.A.), in the First Division, and in the 
Second Division, Beuzemaker (James Jeremiah, B.A.), Herz- 
berg (Samuel Alexander), and Miller (Harry Colin). Wil- 
liamson (John Richardson) passed in the First Division of 
the Intermediate D. Mus. Examination. These are the 
encouraging results of private study, and, in some cases, 
private tuition. 








There is no end to theatrical fires. After Paris, Exeter ; 
after Exeter, Islington; after Islington, Antwerp, where a 
violent fire occurred on the first night of the year, at the 
Alhambra Theatre. Fortunately, no one was in the building 
except the concierge and her family, who were saved. There 
was another panic caused by an alarm of fire in the Josef- 
stadter Theatre, at Vienna, recently. A lady fainted, and the 
cry for water started an absurd panic, audience, actors, and 
actresses flying from the house in terror. Happily the assis- 
tants kept their heads and opened the emergency exits, so 
that the house was cleared within two minutes. The audience 
and players soon returned to the house, and the piece was 
played to the end without accident. 

We had scarcely done penning the above lines, when the 
news arrived of the breaking out of a fire in the flies of the 
Belfast Theatre, where, happily, the mischief ended, owing to 
the prompt measures taken by two watchmen; and of the 
destruction of the Bolton Theatre Royal. At this theatre, 
curiously enough, two of the artists from the Islington Pan- 
tomime had been newly engaged. 

The outbreak ofa fire at Messrs. Erard’s pianoforte rooms, 
in Paris has happily proved to be a very slight disaster. 








Miss Sarah Berry, anew prima donna, makes her first 
appearance at Mr, de Jong’s concert in Manchester, on Satur- 
day next. Miss Berry’s career is a remarkable one. From 
her eighth until her seventeenth year she was a weaver in a 
mill in Lancashire. Having gained the Courtney Scholar- 
ship, Miss Berry went to London, where she had the advan- 
tage of the tuition of the late Madame Jenny Lind, whose 
favourite pupil she soon became. Miss Berry also had lessons 
in declamation from Mrs. Kendal. 


Verdi’s “ Otello” has been given at St. Petersburg, Buda- 
Pest, and is in preparation at Warsaw, Munich, and many 








other Continental cities. Are we still to lay in the rear of 
everybody else? Augustus Druriolanus to the rescue!. We 
may add that the scheme for an Italian season at Drury- 
lane is progressing as favourably as can be expected, but. we 
must not disclose details for the present: 





M. Paravey has been appointed manager of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, cut of a number of candidates, - His qualifications 
for so important a post appear, it must be owned, somewhat 
slender, to an outsider. His antecedents are those of a not 
very successful baritone, and of an energetic provincial manager, 
who has produced Bizet’s “Les Pécheurs de Perles,” Boito’s 
“ Mefistofele,” and, quite recently, M. Adolphe David’s “ Diane 
de Spaar,” at Nantes. ll this is well enough in its way, but 
everyone knows that the ways of provinces are different from 
those of a capital, and that a manager who has pleased the 
one has to unlearn many things to please the other. In the 
way of money, M. Paravey is said to be the happy possessor 
of 400,000 francs, or about £16,000. Let us say in parenthesis, 
that if fortune had favoured us with so handsome a sum, we 
should humbly thank Providence, and lead a peaceful and 
quiet life, as what the French call a rentier. But M. Paravey 
soars higher than this; more than half his modest fortune 
will go as caution money, and the purchase of scenery and 
dresses, and with the remainder he is prepared to battle with 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. Let us hope that 
fortune, which is said to favour the brave, will for once prove 
constant. It is true that he has a large Government subven- 
tion to fall back upon. 


The death is announced of Carl Stepan, who has lately 
been suffering from ill-health, ascribed to. blood poisoning, and 
who succumbed on December 29th from the effects of the 
amputation of his leg. Carl Stepan will be remembered in 
Germany as a baritone singer attached to the Courts. of 
Mannheim and Baden ; and in England as one: of the 
principal. baritones in. Mapleson’s Italian opera, and as 
an oratorio singer at the concerts arranged by Messrs. Barnby 
and Novello some years ago at St. James’s Hall. Herr Stepan 
also sang as principal baritone at the Pro-Cathedral, Ken- 
sington, for many years. He was born at Storakovitz, in 
Bohemia, in 1822, and was, therefore, 65 years of age at his 
death. We join in the sympathy felt by the musical world 
with the talented son of the deceased artist, Mr. Max Eugene, 
now attached to Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera Company. 


From Paris comes the announcement of the death of 
Zenobia, the last surviving daughter. of Cherubini, who, after 
her marriage with Signor Rossellini, took up her residence at 
Pisa, and there died at the advanced;age of 80. 


The late Professor Marxsen bequeathed to the Vienna 
Conservatoire £500 for providing, yearly, three needy students 
with 50 florins apiece ; for assuring that on every All Souls’ Day 
a wreath shall be laid on Beethoven’s grave ; and lastly, for the 
institution of an annual social meeting of the professors of 
the Conservatoire. Marxsen was a pupil of Seyfried, and, 
as it is seen, held Vienna and the Conservatoire in the highest 
regard. 


Herr von Strantz, the sub-manager of the Berlin Court 
Opera, who, as will be remembered, lately fell out with that 
high-handed aristocrat, Count Hochberg, is going to start an 
opposition theatre on his own responsibility. Apropos of 
opposition enterprises, let vs :nention the rumour that the 
Victoria Hall, in Regent-street, originally intended for a 
large concert hall, will most likely be turned. into a picture 
gallery, where the artists wh6 have seceded from the Gros- 
venor will exhibit their works, under the auspices of Messrs, 
Hallé and Comyns Carr. 
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The end of the Old Year has brought forth many inte- 
testing Wagneriana, Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel have 
published the remaining sketches for a sacred drama, “ Jesus 
of Nazareth,” which Wagner contemplated thirty years ago, 
and subsequently abandoned, for obvious reasons.. The same 
firm has issued the first instalment of the correspondence of 
Wagner and Liszt, a most important and. valuable work, 
which throws a beautiful light on the friendship of two great 
men, and from which we propose to give extracts at an early 
date. ‘The originals of the letters written by Wagner were in 
the possession of the Princess Wittgenstein, and have, by her 
daughter, been placed at the disposal of Wagner’s heirs, who, 
in their turn, have added the letters written by Liszt, and care- 
fully preserved by their recipient. 





Some interesting Wagner autographs were recently sold 
at Berlin, from one of which it appears that the song known 
as “ Der Tannenbaum” was written as early as 1839, that is, 
before. the completion of “ Rienzi.” This song, a somewhat 
feeble composition, has hitherto been a puzzle to critics, who, 
not knowing its date, attributed it to one of those fits of 
nodding, from which, according to Horace, even the excellent 
Homer suffered sometimes. Why will not the publishers of 
music, like the publishers of books, put a year on the title- 
page? The opus number alone is not conclusive, and, besides, 
in many cases misleading. 





The stories regarding iittle Hofmann set going in the 
American Press are, if possible, more: stupid than those which 
kept the interest in the infant phenomenon alive in this country. 
Here is one of them :—“ One lady, who has met the boy, and 
who has heard him play, both in public and private, says that 
nothing that has been said of him adequately expresses his 
marvellous genius. At the first rehearsal which he had with 
the musicians, at the Metropolitan Opera House, prior to his 
first public appearance in New York, the members of the 
orchestra were perfectly astonished at his playing. They 
were still more so when he stopped them in the middle of a 
Beethoven sonata (sic), and directed Mr. Neuendorf to tell the 
clarionet to play more piano. He also told the well-known 
conductor how the time should be beaten, as the orchestra 
was not playing properly. It must have been a revelation 
to the musicians, who were all soloists, to be reprimanded 
for their work by a child, however talented, ten years of 
age.” One would like to know the opus number of that 
sonata. 


English musical, critics have still much to learn from 
their confréres over the water. The following blossoms of 
flowery language are culled from the “Boston Evening 
Traveller,” mot, it should be understood as the utter- 
ances. of, #that intelligent and well-written journal, but as 
a quotation from a Southerii newspaper. This is how 
the opening of the opera season at New Orleans is 
described: — “A gorgeous tableau of blazing lights, 
brilliant. colours, scintillating diamonds, brave men and 
fair. women, whose faces bore a look of eager and 
enthusiastic anticipation, met the view of a looker-on at the 
French opera on Tuesday night. The velvety blackness of 
beautiful creole eyes grew lustrous with delight as they 
watched for the uprising of the curtain, and perfumed fans, in 
whitest hands, waved back and forth with a rapid grace 
of motion which indicated the restrained impatience of the 


99) 


owners. 


No wonder that the same poet critic speaks of Donizetti’s 
“Favorita,”’ as “ that exquisite story of Spanish chivalry, 
when belted knights, wearing fair ladies’ colours on their hearts, 


drew their visors over the bearded faces on which the balmy ' 


ate 





kisses of dewy lips were pressed in passionate farewell, and 
went forth to battle for love and honor.” 


The arrangements for an historical. series of opera; per- 
formances at Bologna, says “ Le. Ménestrel,” have undergone 
some important alterations since we first announced the 
intention of the directors. Instead of. mounting certain 
operatic works of the 17th century, some belonging to the 
18th century, by Peroglesi, Paisiello, Cimarosa, Gluck, 
Sacchini, for instance “La Serva Padrona,” “ Nina Pazza per 
Amore,” “Il Matrimonia Segreto,”. “ Alceste,” and “ Oedipus 
in Colonus ” will be given. Fragments also from Rameau's 
“Castor and Pollux,” Mozart’s “ Idomeneo,” and Cherubini’s 
“Blanche de Provence,” will be presented on the concert 
platform. 





It is said that a son of Paganini has discovered, and. is 
about to edit, some posthumous works of the great virtuoso: 








+ 


Reviews. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S EARLY -LETTERS.* 


The music of Schumann, perhaps more than any other, 
abounds in whimsical hints calculated to whet our appetite for 
information concernir.g not only the external life of the composer, 
but also as to the particular nections and circumstances which, in 
his case, so frequently supplied the impulse to composition, and of 
which Wasilewski and other biographers furnish Sut scanty infor. 
mation. The very titles given to many of his piecés, the tittle 
toné-pictures cuntained in his “ Children’s Album,” the “ Forest 
Scenes,”’ the * Carnival,” Eusebius and Florestan, and scores of 
similar examples, too familiar to pianists nowadays, to: require 
enumeration, would be sufficient to prove the facf, even if we did 
not know it from other sources, that, side by side with his high 
musical endowments, and ever working in-conjunction with them, 
existed literary faculty, intense humour, sympathy, a keen eye for 
the picturesque, and a lively: perception of the poetical aspects of 
life. For these, and for other reasons, lovers of Sshumann’s music 
will eagerly turn over the pages of an excellent. translation; 
recently contributed by May Herbert, of the early letters, origi- 
nally published by the composer’s wife, dealing with events between 
the years 1827 and 1840, and covering, therefore, the period of 
his boyish loves, of his legal studies at Leipsic and Heidelberg, of 
the struggle between law and art, and the final inevitable victory 
of the latter, down to within four months uf his marriage 
to Clara Wieck. Readers of the Musica Wortp have 
already had a foretaste of the pleasure to be derived from the 
original letters in Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s interesting ‘‘ Gleanings 
from Schuminn’s Youth and Early Manhood,” published in these 
columns last year. The sidelight thrown upo1 Schumann’s mental 
characteristics in the present collec:ion, the abundant evidence 
therein afforded of his affectionate nature, of his glowing imagina- 
tion, of his love of home and devotion to friends, pe of 
that combination of musical and literary gifts before ad verte! to. 
and which found. its. culmination in 1834-(“ the most ,remarkable 
year of his life,” ashe himself called it), in the establishment of 
the Neue Zeitschrift fiiy Musik will prove of inestimable value 
for the musical student. The earlier letters, addressed from 
Zwickau, in 1827, to his school-fellow, Flechsig, are full of the high- 
flown phrases, and tinged with the romantic spirit, of youth } 
when, however, he writes of his early loves, we read in the light 
of subsequent events ; we. know that Liddy and Nanni 'were not 
for him ; that the years to come he'd in store for him!another 
helpmate—the crowning blessing of his life—to cheer and’uphold 
him in times of despondence and Titanic struggle, and after. his 
death to be mainly instrumental in the tardy fulfilment: of his 
wn prophesy, uttered in the flush. of youthful hope ;.‘* Don’t 
be afraid, my dear Clara, you shall live to see my com- 





* Robert; Schumann’s Early Letters, originally published by his ‘wife : 
translated by May Herbert. Geo. Bell and Sons. . i 21 bas ded 
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positions come into notice, and. be much talked about. I have 
no fear, and it will all get better by degrees, and within 
itself,” A large proportion of these letters are addressed to his 
mother, his tender affection for whom neither distance nor the 
pre-occupations of his beloved art could ever diminist. Not the 
least interesting of them, but too long to reproduce here, is the 
temperate, sensible, manly appeal in which he battled with her 
long-sustained prejudice against the one career he had set his 
heart upon. “Now comes the question, ‘to be or not to be,’ for 
you'can only do one thing well in this life, and Iam always 
saying to myself ‘make up your mind to do one thing thoroughly 
well, and, with patience and perseverance, you are bound to accom- 
plish something.’” Though, fortunately for him, he was not 
altogether without means, allusions to perplexities on the subject 
of money matters, from which the lives of young artists are so 
seidom exempt, are almost comically frequent in these letters. 
In nearly twooutofthree, written during the early part of his career, 
are urgent appeals for remittances, written sometimes in a 
sprightly, at others in a despairing, vein, of which the following 
may serve as a sample: ‘*I should like to have my hair cut, as it 
is a yard long, but haven't acopper to doit with * * * * 
I ought to send several letters to Heidelberg, but have no money 
for the postage. What will the world think of me? My piano 
is: ‘horribly out of tune, but I cannot send for the tuner, etc , etc. 
I have not even enough to buy a pistol to shoot myself.” “Chatty 
accounts of his travels and excursions, graphic descriptions of 
natural scenery, a nomely picture of the Wieck family, lis 
enthusiasms for Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, and others, and the 
generous admiration he entertained for Mendelssohn, in spite of 
some doubis of the latter’s sincerity, which troubled him in the 
earlier stage of their acquaintance, all help us to an understanding 
of this affectionate, ardent, and singularly attractive nature. Some 
letters to Clara Wieck havea place by themselves at the end of the 
volume. Thetemptation to make any lengthy extracts from these 
must be resisted. They are ideal love-letters, the happy out- 
pourings of one musical soul to another whom he knows full well 
to be in sympathy with all his struggles, his predilections, and 
highest aspirations. The following short specimen might easily 
be replaced. by many another of equal interest from the same 
source :—" How full of music I am now, and always such 
lovely melodies! Only fancy, since my last letter I have finished 
another whole book of new things. You and your ideas are the 
principal subject, and I shall call them Kveisleriana, and dedicate 
them to you ; yes, to you, and to nobody else; and you will smile 
so sweetly when you see yourself in them. Even to myself my 
music now seems wonderfully intricate in spite of its simplicity ; 
its eloquence comes straight from the heart, and every one is 
affected when I play before people, as I often do now, 
and like to:'do; ard when you are standing by me, as I sit 
at the piano, we shall both cry |‘ke children—I know I shall be 
quite overcome.” For the benefit of those in this country who 
are unable to consult the original, it may be hoped that an equally 
good translation of a later batch of letters (1828-1854), which 
has been edited by F. G. Jansen, will in due time be forthcoming. 








BENJAMIN GODARD. 


it is announced that during the winter season “ Jocelyn,” 
an opera in four acts, by Benjamin Godard, is to be brought 
out for the first time at the Théatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels. 
This fact, reported by all the French newspapers, has created 
quite a sensation in the general public, and, for the time being, 
the name and the personality of Monsieur Godard are themes 
for conversation in all circles where there is a heart and an ear 
for music. -Had it been announced that a new symphony, or 
a new oratorio, by Benjamin Godard was to be performed at 
the Gewandhaus of Leipsic, or at the Albert Hall of London, 
or, for the matter of that, even at the Chatelet, or at the 
Cirque d’Hiver, I venture. to say that the newspapers would 
not have thought it worthwhile to. comment upon:the coming 


event ; and, had’ they done so, the majority of French readers 


would have passed over the paragraph; and not taken the 
least notice of it.‘ “ You see,” one of the most distinguished 





musical critics in Paris said to. me, the other day, “in France 
the opera is everything,” and by the heartiness and artlessness 
of his delivery, and by the expression of his face, I understood 
that, though in words somewhat deploring this: theatrical 
tendency of his countrymen, in his soul; the critic was. as French 
as the poorest Parisian, who will pawn his overcoat, but go 
shivering and hear the new opera of Gounod or Massenet. 

Since the appearance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, and 
the works of Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, and Brahms, the purely 
intellectual part of music has soared, and with inconceivable 
speed, too high even for Frenchmen to follow it. Even for 
Frenchmen, because there is, perhaps, no nation in which a 
taste for Art is, so to say, congenital in each and_all.as in 
France. It may be very often a wrong taste, but there is 
always a taste for what they think beautiful, and an invariable 
and clamorous horror of dulness, which is the product: of 
artifice when it apes Art. Italians have not much considera- 
tion for the Pope, because he lives amongst them ;. and for 
the same reason, perhaps, Frenchmen cannot. be brought to 
worship at the Altar of Art, because the awful goddess, when 
in her lighter moods, is too often amongst them. 

Thackeray wrote that Frenchmen must have their revolu- 
tion; and it may be added that Frenchmen musthave -their 
stage, and on the stage something that appeals immediately 
to them, that makes them either laugh or cry, not. something 
that obliges them to think toomuch. Philosophers they have, 
and plenty of them, to rack their brains when they feel so in- 
clined ; but when they are inclined to seek the comfort of Art, 
they will see, and hear, and be amused. I go as far as to 
believe that those patriots who object to Wagner because he 
isa German, are. not bona fide; the art and the musical 
drama of Wagner are, in their essence, so exceedingly 
German, that even a political brotherhood of the two.nations 
could not makethe author of “Lohengrin” a whit more,popular 
with the Parisian opera-goers. 

It is needless to remark that these observations apply only 
to the general public, but the fact that the programmes of 
excellent music that are given at the Sunday concerts attract 
numerous and intelligent hearers—a fact that might © be 
brought against my preceding assertions—is not enough ‘to 
show in the nation a love for the new and ‘higher class of 
music, Paris is not a village, as perhaps a cockney may believe 
in his heart; and if the want for music apart from the stage 
were really felt, a couple of concerts weekly, and at’ the same 
hour and the same day, could not supply even moderately the 
needs of over two million persons, 

M. Godard, amongst French composers, has the undeniable 
right of being one of the chosen few by whose works we, 
and perhaps posterity, must judge of the present worth of the 
French school. Of these great composers he is the youngest, 
but to him might well apply- the so often quoted line in King 
Lear,” and, next to Cordelia, to nobody better than him; 

Benjamin Godard was born on August r8th, 1849) in Paris. 
It appears that his talent for music began to show itself in’ his 
infancy, because, at the age of only nine years, we find the 
little Benjamin playing a solo on the violin at a public concert. 
Happily, however, the good sense of his parents refrained them 
from holding up the little Benjamin as an enfant prodige; he 
followed a regular course of study, and had lessons from Reber 
in composition, and from Vieuxtemps in violin playing. . At 
fifteen years of age he made, with Vieuxtemps, a concert 
tour in Germany, and the German newspapers. are full of 
flattering reports of the gifted young violinist’s successes,..In 
this very same year he came out as a composer, and wrote a 
“ Stabat Mater,” which obtained a prize at a competition at 
Bordeaux. Since then he always kept himself before the 
public, by publishing compositions of various kinds : songs, 
studies, sonatas, suites, &c., but it wa¢ only in 1878 that his 
reputation as a composer was almost officially established, 
when his Symphonie Dtamatique “Le Tasse,” was awatded, 
ex zquo with Dubois’ “Le Paradis Perdu,” the prizeof ten’ 
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thousand francs, which the City of Paris offered, in 1878, to 
the author of the best instrumental and vocal composi- 
tion. It was a jury composed of such competent judges as 
Charles Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Saint-Saéns, Delibes, and 
others, that had the difficult task of awarding the couronne 
and the purse of £400 to the best work sent in for competition ; 
and it was after many sittings that they came to the conclu- 
sion that “Le Tasse” and the “ Paradis Perdu” were both 
equally worthy of the prize. “ Le Tasse” was performed that 
same year at the concerts of Colonne, at the Chatelet, where 
it scored something like a popular success, but, not being an 
opera, its career ended somewhat abruptly. Fragments of this 
work, particularly a charming pastorale, are very often per- 
formed, but I know not whether “Le Tasse,” after the first 
time, was ever presented in its integrity to an audience. 
Having thus established his reputation, Godard has held his 
ground victoriously to this day, with works of ever-increasing 
importance, and, as in duty bound, he tried also the stage; but, 
so far, his way in that direction has not been very easy. The 
first opera he wrote, “ Les Guelfes,”” remains still unpublished 
and unheard, except by fragments in concert rooms, in the 
maestro’s portfolio. The second one, “ Pedro de Zalamea,” was 
performed at Antwerp, in February, 1884, but, though a clever 
and inspired composition, the unsatisfactory libretto proved a 
positive drawback to its successful career. 


(To be continued.) 








MUSIC IN ITALY. 


MiLan, January Ist, 1888, 

Ida Bosisio, a pianist; Gemma Luziani, another pianist ; 
Tivadar Nachéz, the violin player ; “ Queen of Sheba” (Regina di 
Saba) Goldmark’s beautiful, though rather lengthy work; 
“Annibale,” a new grand ballet; voila the news and novelties of our 
theatrical and artistic season at its beginning. 

The night of SantoStefano (26th December), all over Italy means 
the opening for the winter, or, more properly speaking, carnival 
season (Stagione di Carnevale), and the theatres, big and small, more 
or less important, have done their best to enter the field of enter- 
tainments. I will not say they have been all successful. Milan, 
for its part in the pleasant struggle, went on well, both 
financially and artistically. Scala, Dal Verme, Carcano, Manzoni, 
Filodrammatico, had full houses, full cash-boxes,and, somehow, fu!l 
success. Of other Italian theatres I may mention Bergamo with 
“Don Sebastiano,” Como with “Carmen,” Genoa with ‘Don 
Carlo,” Verona with “ Carmen ” too, Parma with * Re di Lahore ” 
(an awful fiasco), Ravenna with “Carmen” again, Pesaro with 
‘Fra Diavolo,” and, above all, Turin with “Otello” (Verdi’s 
of course). 

In this last city the first performance took piace on the very 
night of Christmas (what a disagreeable custom, by the way) and 
gained anewtriumph. Of course, although grand in itself, being 
played on the stage of the Teatro Regio, the performance had 
nothing in common with that of the Scala; still, it was 
an event of interest, all the people being very anxious and a 
little fretful, too. I may say the music gave rise to almost the 
same phenomena noticed here, in Milan, and afterwards at 
Brescia, Venice, Rome, Budapest, St. Petersburg: a growing 
success on subsequent nights, all the beauties in the score being 
more and more appreciated as the mind grasped larger compre- 
hension of the whole masterly work. A wonderful, unexpected 
success was for the tenor, Signor De Negri, who, I am told, did 
marvels ; nobody thought of such a bravura both as an actor and a 
singer—intelligence and splend'd voice. “ Otello” is now making 
furore in the majestic Taurinorum, and J shall say no more. 
Naples opened its season with “ Don Carlo,” with a big success for 
Kaschmann (Marquis ot Posa) ; Rome, with “Il Profeta” and a 
glorious night for Tamagno, who was made the object of ovations, 
as he plays the réle with power and cleverness of extraordinary 


Turning again to Milan, Signorina Ida Bosisio—a charming 
young lady—won approval as a pianist, but made no special 
impression; she has not yet shaken off the dust of the schoolroom. 





Gemma Luziani—the prodigy of some years ago, when a child— 
conquered, as usually she does, her public in twoconcerts. She 
is a wonderful artist at that too much abused instrument, and 
what makes of her an exception among many pianists, is conscien- 
tiousness as an interpreter. As a player she is simply marvellous ; 
one might think the piano speaks under her tiny fingers. Gemma 
Luziani is cn the way of fame, and deservedly, [ will add, for she 
is improving year by year. 

And Tivadar Nachez? I shall say nothing except that he 
made a great furore at our Filodrammatico in three concerts, 
though not to be compared in some things to that of his predecessor 
the Belgian Thomson. Yet Nachez is an exceptional violinist, a 
genuine son of that classical country, Hungary, which has 
given us many a splendid performer on the most difficult of all 
musical instruments. He met with a rather too apathetic public, 
and had to conquer their applause through daring wonders. 

“ Regina di Saba” and its author have been cordially welcomed 
at La Scala. Goldmark has been recalled a dozen times, amidst 
ovations ; several numbers of the too long and not too well 
treated plot—histerically speaking—were specially applauded, and 
two encored ; the stretta—very beautiful—of the prelude of the 
second act, and the romanza of the tenor (Signor Nouvelli) in 
the same act. The critical Piess of Milan have been, one and 
all, unaiiimeus in praise, and even admiration, for the big brain 
of that musician, and, altogether, of his mighty work; but I think 
the best judgment of it has been given in the Gazzetta Musicale, 
by Giulio Ricordi, condemning wkat was rightful to condemn in 
this—for us—new opera, with an artistic and Italian view of the 
would-be new school in which, I should say, no author has yet 
reached so high and perfect a point and measure as Verdi with his 
“Otello.” The dramatis persone did all their utmost to please the 
master and the audience, and well they did. Signora 
Kupfer-B.rger (Sulamid), Signora Voenna (Regina), Signora 
Sara Palma (Astarot, her slave), and Signor Nouvelli (Assad), 
Dufriche (Salomone), Navarini (Baal-Hanan)—each of them sang 
and played with all their heart. Besides the exquisite sing- 
ing of the tenor, Nouvelli, I have to mention a real and marked 
success for Signora Sara Palma (an American), who, appearing at 
Li Scala for the first time, had the rare luck to recall the famous 
words, venti, vidi, vici, astonishing the audience with her unex- 
pectedly good rendering of the beautiful Nenia Araba, in the scene 
of fascination (allettamento). When she (&starot) sang a voce 
sostenuta that very curious passage without orchestral accompani- 
ment—the audience burst into frantic applause, and Signora Palma 
(a nom de bataille, by the way) was called out to the proscenium. 
Her voice is strong, full, melodious, and her appearance 
distinguished. 

Yesterday, Signora Giovannina Lucca (the publisher of 
the score) gave a grand lunch in honour of Goldmark, in that 
same hall of the Hotel Milano where Giulio Ricordi welcomed 
the numerous and distinguished guests who had come to 


hear Of#ello. At the table sat, besides Signora Lucca and 
Goldmark, all the editors and _ critics (musical) of our 
Press, and Folchetto as a_ representative of the Roman 


Fanfulla; Negri the Syndic of Milan; Giulio Ricordi, 
the maestri Faccio and Coronaro; the poet Zanardini, trans- 
lator of the libretto; Lamperti, the impresario of La Scala. 
Goldmark was much moved, and had to make several 
speeches in answer to those from the lips of Signora Lucca 
first, and Signori Torelli-Viollier (editor of the Corriere della 
Sera), Negri (who spoke as he always does—beautifully), Giulio 
Ricordi, and others. Signora Lucca embraced and kissed Goid- 
mark amidst thunders of applause. The lunch went oft capitally, 
and the adieu to Goldmark will not be effaced from his heart for 
along time tocome. Milan has done him all the honours he 
deserves. 

At the Dal Verme, besides the opera, “ Cicio e Cola ” (comic 
opera), of Maestro Buonomo, a half-and-half success, the grand new 
ballet was given: ‘‘ Annibale” (libretto by Ferdinando Fontana, 
music by Marenco, and choreography by Pogna). One curious 
feature of the new ballet is that its subject has been narrated in 
verse by the poet Fontana. The action has all the grandeur 
worthy of the subject, scenery very good, much Splendour of arms 
aod armour, bright music, fine corps de ballet—in fact, a most 
protitable entertainment for the public and the exchequer of the 
impresa. Giutio A. MANzoNt. 
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The Organ World. 


ON REGISTERING. 
I. 


Perhaps there may be nothing unseemly in beginning a grave 
organ-playing subject—especially as it is still a time within the 
joytul halo of Christmastide—with a playful conversation regard- 
ing the modern term “ registering.” ‘ What do organists mean 
by registering ?”’ was surely a natural inquiry on the part of, 
say, an inquisitive lady. ‘‘Do they, speaking as other men, refer to 
the act of securing their votes in time for the next election?” ‘“‘No, 
madam,” replied a musical critic; ‘they mean stop-changing.” 
‘But,’ observes the inquirer, returning to thecharge, ‘‘why should 
they not choose a stop and stick toit?” ‘ Because, madam, if 
organists, at least in England, do not practise stop-changing, they 
may as well stop playing altugether.”” Certainly it would be 
well to have a more eupmsonious and definite term than either 
“ registering” or stop-changing, whereby to indicate the really 
important and picturesque tone-colour branch of the art of 
organ-playing. The subject to be talked over brings to mind 
the various and active mechanical duties of the organist. A 
German ecclesiastic, who knew something of his subject, once 
observed that he envied the skilful organist as a person 
endowed with rare and well-trained mental and physical powers. 
The saying is worth thinkingover. The organ-player must indeed, 
in order to do his work effectively, possess a mind not only 
stored with considerable theoretical and practical knowledge, 
but also employ an amount of alertness, tact, and forethought, 
which we speak of in ordinary parlance as “ good generalship.”’ 
Then, physically, the organist must exercise no small amount 
of strength and activity; and it may be added, no portion of 
his work calls for more judgment and readiness both of mind 
and hand than does the art we now speak of as 
“registering.” A few years ago, a Rubinstein devotée made 
a laborious calculation as to how much weight the pianist 
practically displaced by touch during a recital. An organ-lover 
made the equally needless calculation that an organ recitalist 
actually exceeded the physical endurance of the pianist, count- 
ing the number of notes played by hands and feet, and adding 
thereto the additional weight of touch of the organ as compared 
with the pianoforte, and duly considering the movements of the 
hands and arms in stop-changing, and the labour imposed upon 
the feet by the movement of composition pedals. In both 
calculations, the stated results were surprising. However, 
Organ gymnastics are not under consideration ; stop-changing, 
draw-stop manipulation, or “ registering,” for want of better 
terms, will afford graver thought, it is hoped, for both writer 
and reader. Viewed generally, the art of stop manipulation 
begins with that form of organic economy organists often call 
“ preparation”; that is, the various manuals and pedal are 
placed in a primary condition of readiness for use by the pre- 
liminary drawing of certain stops. This work means, acous- 
tically, the setting out in each of the organs forming 
collectively the instrument we speak of as the organ, 
of a_ sufficient and effective amount of foundation tone, and 
which to the organist means a substantial preparation of pipes, 
speaking tones identical in pitch with the keys to be pressed 
down ; pitch meaning the sounds used generally in music and 
as represented by the keys of a keyboard instrument. Pictorially, 





- or from the tone-quality aspect, “ preparation ” of stops means 


securing a musical atmosphere or neutral tintyso to speak, 





upon which other and more definite effects are laid, as 
it were. The first act of preparation, therefore, is that 
of drawing a sufficient and proportionate amount of “ flue work”’ 
of eight feet pitch. This act will be regulated by the general 
character of the music to be played; and the characteristic 
idioms of the music to be rendered will further decide what addi- 
tional mutation, reed or solo stops, may be required to put the 
organ in a condition of readiness for the performance of a given 
piece of music. The economy of preparation also includes the 
question of future convenience, in the way of selecting, if 
possible, stops likely to be required more or less throughout the 
piece to be performed. The reduction of labour, as far as such 
reduction may be permitted with due regard for effects to be 
produced, is a branch of the organ-playing art of no mean 
importance, and has a distinct relationship with consistency of 
purpose, a matter of still higher importance. This economy of 
labour characterises the performances of the first-rate player to 
a very large extent, for the movements of his hands, arms, and 
feet are all nicely calculated; he does nothing needlessly, and 
is swift, sure, and silent in all his movements and in his masterly 
control of the numerous mechanisms he is called upon to 
manipulate. E. H. Turpin. 








THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


Some general observations, specially regarding the modus 
operandi and new arrangements affecting these examinations, 
were recently made; a few more words on certain peculiar 
features of these important tests may not be without interest. 
The examiners are divided into two sections, one undertaking 
the paper work and the other the organ playing and Church 
music tests. The final decisions are arrived at by consultation 
between the two bodies of examiners, who are, as is well- 
known, leading men of their profession, and include gentlemen 
representing not only Oxford and Cambridge, etc., but are, 
further, cathedral and church organists and recital players, 
who bring their practical knowledge and matured judgment 
upon the work of examination. The candidates go through 
both departments under the disguise of numbers, and the 
examiners, as well as the outer world, have no means of recog- 
nising the various candidates during the work of examination; 
and, again, the names of the unsuccessful are not revealed, 
even to the examiners; only the successful are announced. 
In the theory departments, candidates of all schools are 
assessed upon the simple and only true basis of “ good work 
done,” and the examiners neither suggest given text books nor 
sit in judgment with the danger of “tipping the balance” by 
feelings of favour in this direction or prejudiced thoughts in 
that direction. The promptitude with which the results of 
the examination are made known has long been a feature of 
the College of Organists’ examinations, and this promptitude 
is only secured by considerable labour and by a carefully 
thought-out clerical machinery. The results of the exami- 
nations commencing on January 10th for “ Fellowship,” and 
on January 17th for “ Associateship,” will be duly announced 
in these columns. 








THE SALARIES AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


Through the obliging kindness of an esteemed correspondent, 
the following interesting statement of the stipends of the various 
officers of one of our great ecclesiastical establishments is laid be- 
fore the reader. It will be unnecessary to remind the reader of 
the much higher value of money in 1541, as compared with the 
present time. 

(1) 
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The establishment of the Church of Westminster, 32 Henry 
VIII., comprised the following members receiving quarterly and 
daily payments :— 

The deane, lviij/s. ijs. vjd. 

12 prebendaryes, vij4. xvd. 

11 petticanons, 13 at 6d. the day.. 

A pysteller and gospeller, 1s. 

Scole master cs, and usher Is. of the gramner scole. 

A scole master of the songe scole, Is. 

11 vicars, xls. at 5d. the day. 

5 queresters xvis. viijd. 

2 sextens, 2 porters, 2 butlers, 2 coks, a caterer, almsfolk 
(including a priest), 4 lay brothern, 3 belryngers and wayters, and 
35 grammer children at xvjs. viijd. 

The original of the above is in the Land Revenue Record 
Office. 

The above list offers curious evidence of the high estimation 
in which the educational officers, including the master of 


else. But Gounod is ro copyist, no imitator, no mechanical 
musician. He is invested with an individuality and originality 
which always accompany true genius. You can’t mistake 
Gounod’s music. And who amongst living composers is such a 
master of melody and of harmony as he, with such startling pro- 
gressions and modulations, and harmonious discourse? If the 
orator has the smiles and tears of his audience at his will, so has 
Gounod, standing on the higher platform of music, a still greater 
power to move the heart to rejoicing or to tears. So greatly has 
Gounod’s music the power to do this, that sometimes we have 
heard people say, “the music is too luscious to be used ina 
church,” or ‘“‘ too operatic,” whatever they may mean. I am not 
blind to the occasional defects of Gounod’s music, nor to an ex- 
cessive exaggeration at times of style, such as you meet with, for 
example, in the second part of “Mors et Vita;” but, notwith- 
standing all defects, Gounod stands out before me as the great 
livin : composer of the present day, who has, and is still bequeath- 
ing, rich legacies of music to the world, that will take their place 


the choristers’ music school, were held, viewing the matter | for all time amongst the classics of musical compositions. ; 
through the practical light of payment for services rendered. Let me now proceed to a few illustrations of my subject this 
A careful comparison of the stipends here given with those |evening—a matter which is attended with some difficulty and 
at present paid at the Abbey will not be found flattering as | regret, because I feel how many, how very many sacred composi- 
regards our boasted patronage of music, or complimentary | tions of this great composer I am bound to pass over for want of 
as regards the honesty and good-will of those who have governed time, quite as beautiful as those which I am now going to ask my 
the Church chiefly in the interests of the clerical profession. There | faithful choir to sing to-night, which I have arranged not in any 
is talk in these days of distributing some of the wealth of our | attempt of order of inerit, but simply in the way which I think 
cathedral establishments amongst the least well-to-do, | will be most convenient to the choir. ee 
and certainly very deserving clergy; but justice surely de- And the first composition I shall notice is Gounod’s paraphrase 
mands first, a proper re-adjustment of the incomes of our|of the 137th Psalm, entitled “ By Babylon’s Wave. It opens 
cathedral officers; and specially imperative is the cry of | with the soft,sad miusic, telling how by Babylon’s wave, bound 
justice in the interests of minor canons, vicars-choral, &c. It | in heathen lands, the people of Israel sat mourning far off from 
would be impossible to overrate the value of the self-denying | their dear fatherland. And then for a moment the music lifts its 
services of these officers and our esteemed and well-known | voice into a brighter strain as the words are sung, “Sion! thy 
cathedral organists ; and it is certain that the national sense of | memory still in our heart we are keeping. Then once more the 
honour and justice will ere lony call for decisive action in this | sad, soft music comes again, full of grief and sorrow, “ And still 
direction. Those who love and wish well to the Church are anxious | we turn to thee, our eyes all sad with weeping, Through our 
that she shall set her house in order in these days, when dis-| harps that we hung on the trees goes the low wind wearily 
establishment is glibly talked about; and in no direction could | moaning ;” and then follows a bar bouche fermée, i.e., sung with 
a reformation in the distribution of the Church's wealth be more | shut mouth to illustrate the moaning of the wind, a musical trick, 
acceptable to the national mind just now than in connection |I may call it, often to be found in German part songs, and referred 
with those treasure-houses of sacred art, our cathedrals. The/|to by Beethoven. And then the anthem continues with a heavy 
recent reduction of the salaries of cathedral officers at Gloucester, | cry of how, maddened with wine, the foe was rejoicing, thronging 
St. Asaph, and Peterborough might well be regarded as furnish- | around their altars ; and the cry becomes more and more intense, 
ing the key-note of an impartial inquiry into the state of our|as they shout their bitter taunts, ‘Loud for mirth they call, 
cathedral funds, with the ultimate view of doiug justice to all | bursting forth in a passage marked fortissimo, “A song, a song 
our deserving cathedral officers. of Sion sing, lift up your voices!” And then, wedded to descrip- 
tive music, comes the prayer of the captives, culminating in a 
loud, eloquent cry at the word “ Jerusalem,” followed by this 
solemn pledge, “If we forget thee lst our hands remember not 
; their power and our tongue be silent from that hour!” And 
REV. E. HUSBAND ON GOUNOD'S CHURCH MUSIC. | then the anthem concludes with a passionate denunciation upon 
; “ ing with Gounod” at St. Michael’s, | the enemies of Israel, so frequent in the Psalms, and so common 
ae erie. 4 she "Rey. ‘Husband, the incumbent, made the in the days in which the Psalms were written, “ Woe unto thee ! 
following observations :— Babylon, mighty city, for the day of thy fall is nigh ! for thee no 
The part I am to take in to-night’s Service of Praise is to me | hope, for thee no pity, though loud thy wail riseth on high. Then 
a labour of love. I have to speak of one who is the greatest of | shalt thou, desolate, forsaken, be torn — thy — and thy 
living Church composers, Charles Francois Gounod, who was born | thrones ; in that day shall thy babes be ta = nt eng — 
in Paris, June 17th, 1818, so that now the great composer is | the stones. Then unto thee, O Babylon the -_— ty, be woe! 
approaching 70 years of age. And now from this impassioned cry of cap ‘ive Israel, let me 
Gounod is a deeply religious man, and at one time in his life | turn to one of Gounod’s master pieces, the an Solenelle. 
it was thought that he would become a Priest of the Roman | If I were asked the question what setting of the Communion 
portion of the Catholic Church. In fact he attended for two Service touched my heart the most, I think I should reply 
years in Rome a course of Theology, and became an out-pupil at | Gounod’s ‘“‘ Messe Solenelle.” When I say this I am making no 
the Séminaire in 1846. He is said to be well versed in the | comparisons between this and other beautiful settings, such as 
writings of the old fathers; for instance, his preface to “ Mors et | those of Haydn and Mozart. No such a aon ”, sang! 
Vita” is a short theological essay on death and life. However, | where all have a distinct beauty of their own. sa I know of 
the idea of taking holy orders was abandoned, and Gounod was | 20 Communion Service that seems to have more s . it than 
destined to preach the Gospel to his fellow-men not froma church | the “ Messe Solenelle.” As a member of Church of England, 
pulpit, but through the ministry of music, much of which can Tam best acquainted with this most beautifu eae Golo in its 
never die. But Gounod’s religious spirit helps to inspire his | English dress, as adapted by Mr. Barnby to the Communion 
music. His whole soul is in what he writes. There is such a| Service of our own portion of the Church. And first I would 
thing as mechanical music in the world, such as the organist, be | speak of the exquisite Kyrie which commences she ec enponitie’, 
he professional or amateur, produces when he turns the handle of A short adaptation of the Kyrie has been provide ww Te. ance 
a barrel, organ. with our custom of singing short responses to the Ten Com- 
There is imitative music in the world, that is always remind- mandments ; but the Jong yrie, as I may term it, found in the 
ing yeu of the greater music of a supremely greater somebody ! great Masses, is generally so specially beautiful, that it is a pity 
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to miss it in our musical services. But I would venture to 
suggest to organists and choirmasters, that it is, to a musician, an 
easy task to adapt the ‘‘ Long Kyrie” to the tenth response in 
our Communion Service. It makes the service two or three 
minutes longer. but what is that to the heart of him who loves 
music and the habitation of God’s House? And while I am upon 
the subject of omissions, which we frequently have to bewail in 
our Communion Services, may I express my astonishment 
(speaking only now from a musical point of view) that so many 
Church people, and musical people, are so far behind the times 
that they only stay in church while the Kyrie and the Creed are 
being sung? . They seldom, if ever, hear the Sanctus, or the 
Benedictus, the Agnus Dei, or the Gloria, which often contains 
the most beautiful portions of the musical setting. But time and 
space alike forbid me to go through the beauties of Gounod’s 
““ Messe Solennelle,’”’ the music of which is so well known to the 
congregation of this church. I wil!, therefore, ask the choir to 
give only just a few bars of this truly inspired ‘composition, and 
let us select the movement from the Gloria commencing with the 
words, ‘‘O Lord, the only begotten Son,” and ending with the 
words, ‘‘ Have mercy upon us.” It is but a fragment of a work 
which is crowded with beauty, with refined melody, and rich 
harmony, from beginning to end. 

And now let me give you just a fragment from Gounod’s 
splendid sacred trilogy—* Mors et Vita.” I shall never forget 
the impression it made upon me, when] heard it produced at the 
Birmingham Festival two years ago. At the previous Birmingham 
Festival, I had heard “ The Redemption” produced, conducted in 
person by its illustrious composer, but it had not touched me in 
the way “ Mors et Vita” had done. I doubt if ever musical com- 
position produced a more exquisite, heart-stirring melody than 
that which Gounod in his preface to “ Mors et Vita” describes as 
his “second melodic form, that of consolation and joy, expressing 
the happiness of the blessed.” 

Two more compositions remain for our notice this evening. 
And the first of these is from ‘The Redemption.” Many musi- 
cians. consider ‘‘ The Redemption ” a greater work than “ Mors 
et Vita.” 

And now we come to the last piece I have selected for our 
consideration to-night. Perhaps I have saved the best for the 
last. I don’t say I have done so, but at all events Gounod’s 
Motet “Gallia” is a work worthy to stand on the same platform 
with the works of Mendelssohn, and Handel, and Beethoven. 
Strange to say, this ‘“ Lamentation,” for such it is, was composed 
for the opening of the International Exhibition in 1871. But it 
has a plaintive history of its own. It was written during the 
misfortunes that had at that time overtaken France, when its 
illustrious composer was an honoured exile in our own land. It 
was with the sorrows of France in his patriotic heart that he 
turned to the Book of the Lamentations, and, to his mind, found 
in depressed Jerusalem a picture of his own beautiful France, 
ove.shadowed as she then was by the dark tempest cloud; but 
yet ..ot without hope that a brighter future lay before her, as the 
last few years have shown. No one, who has a spark of music in 
his soul, can listen unmoved to a rendering of. ‘‘ Gallia.” The 


lament of the first chorus, how the city was lying desolate; the 


exquisite tenderness of the treble solo—‘‘Zion’s ways do 
languish ;” the almost magical descriptiveness of the solo and 
chorus—“ Is it nothing all ye that pass by ?” the startling effect 
of the prayer, ‘‘ Now behold, O Lord, look Thou on my affliction,” 


_ lead up to a climax which is one of the most inspired that have 


ever been reached even in music, I can never hear the con- 
clusion of * Gallia”—that Christidn cry of hope—that burst of 
song telling of the Light that was coming, of the exhortation to 


(turn orce more to the Lord our God, without feeling that 


religion is dearer to ne, and that I have had a fresh glimpse of 
divine things. 








SPECIFICATION. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, NORTHALLERTON. 

Programme of a recent organ iecital given ou the new organ 
recently erected in the above church by Mr. W. Musgrove, 
organist : Toccato and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Largo Cantabile 
from 2nd Symphony, Haydn ; Offertoire in G, Wely ; Barcarolle, 





Bennett; Cantilene Pastorale, Guilmant ; March from ‘“‘ Naamai,’ 
Costa. 

The following is the specification of the organ, built by 
Messrs. Wordsworth and Maskell, of Leeds. 


3 ManualsCC to A. — Pedals CC C to F. 
GREAT ORGAN. 





1 Bourdon .. “ -- 16 ft. | 6 Principal.. a 7. ae 
2 Large Open Diapason ... 8 ,, 7 Fifteenth... “ coors | Rigi 
3 Small Open Diapason .. 8,, 8 Twelfth ... 3 wae MIBR 
4 Hohl. Flute... .. 2a e 9 Grave Mixture ... .. 3rks 
5 Harmonic Flute .. av ae 10 Trumpet .. -_ oe eS 

SWELL ORGAN. 
1 Lieblich Bourdon O Bop ae 6 Lieblich Flute .. tg fh. 
2 Geigen Principal JIMS 5 7 Geigen Principa Hg Uy 
3 Lieblich Gedact .. «Ag 8 Mixture .. us .. 3rks 
4 Violde Amour .. .. 8,, | g Cornopean 4 sei RP Va 
5 Vox Celeste fo oy 10 Oboe ne i 

11 Clarion 4 tanks 

CHoIR ORGAN. 
1 Flaute Traverso .. ic. Sa 4 Wald Flute... os 4m 
2 Lublich Gedact .. crags 5 Salicet ... — oe? 
3 Dulciana .. 8. 6 Clarionet ve ee oe 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
1 Open Diapason .. .. 16 ft. | 2 Bourdon.. ese -- 16 ft. 

3 Violincello .. ee ae €&, 
CouPLERS. 


4 Great to Swell Unison. 
Great to Swell Sub-Octave. 
Choir to Swell. 

3 Composition Pedals to Swell. 


1 Great to Pedal. 
2 Swell to Pedal. 
3 Choir to Pedal. 
4 Composition Pedals to Great. 








RECITAL NEWS. 


Sour BreTuieHem, U.S.—An American journal notes that 
Mr. James E. Dale, organist of the Church of the NaffWity of 
South Bethlehem, Penn, gave an organ recital on the grand organ 
recently, assisted by Mrs. A. B. Halliday, as vocalist. Taking 
place in church, introduced with commendatory and explanatory 
remarks by the rector, and characterised by a distinctly religious 
quality, Mr. Dale’s educational undertaking merits the warmest 
approval. Besides, the selections touch a high plane of artistic 
excellence, and imply proficiency and technical skill on the part 
of the executant. The numbers are; 1. Andante Con Moto, b 
Archer ; 2. Hymn (493 Tucker’s Hymnal).—a. Introduction ; 0, 
Hymn ; ¢. Variations ; d. Fugue; and ¢. Finale —an Organ Sonata, 
by Ewing ; 3. Solo, ‘* With Verdure Clad”; 4. “ Music on the 
Waters ;” 5. March of the Israelites (from ‘‘ Eli”). by Costa; 6, Over- 
ture to Sampson, Handel; 7. Offertoire, E. B. Wely; 8. Solo, 
“ Turn hee unto Me” (“ Eli”), Costa; 9. Allegretto, Dr. Rodgers; 
and fo. Marché Triamphale, Lemmens. A crowded congrega- 
tion was in attendance. Any church and community where such 
opportunities for musical refreshment abound is to be congratu- 
lated. 

Peopr.2’s PaLace.—An organ recital was given on Dec. 30th, 
by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams. 1. Sonata in A, Of. 65, No. 3, 
Mendelssohn; 2. Andante in G, Luard-Selby; 3. Sketch in C, 
Op. 58, No. 2, Schumann ; 4. Allegretto Cantilene, Guilmant; 5. 
Prelude and Fugue ia A minor, J. S. Bach; 6. Interludium in D, 
Op. 11, Algernon Ashton; 7. Adagio in E, from Op. 198, Merkel; 
8. Chorus from “Samson,” “ Fixed in His everlasting Seat,” 
Handel. 

Tamwortu.—The fourth of a series of organ recitals being 
given in St. Editha’s Church, for the extinction of the debt incurred 
in the restoration of the organ; took place on Monday evening, the 
organist being Mr. H. A. Wheeldon, of Christ Church, Hendon, 
Mr. Wheeldon performed in finished style and with great executive 
ability a programme of some of the best known productions of 
what are known as the modern schoo! of composers, and the choir 
contributed in really good style the antitems, “ God isa Spirit,” 
and “Cast thy Bread.” The programme "was as follows :— 
Christmas Fantasy, Best ; Romance, H. Hoffgann ; Rhapsodie, 
No. 3, Saint-Saéns ; Offertoire on a Noél, Grisors, Fantasia and 
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Fugue, Best; Marche des Rois Mages, Dubois; Canzonetta, 
Nicodé; March in A, H. Hoffmann. 

CrystaL Parace.—Mr. Alfred J. Eyre’s programmes on 
Christmas Eve included the following :—Military March, 
Schubert ; Offertoire in D minor, Guilmant ; Christmas Pastorale, 
Moriconi ; Bourrée in D, Alma Saunders; Selection of Carols ; 
Chorus, “ For unto us” (“ Messiah”) Handel ; Overture, “ Henry 
VIIL,” J. L. Hatton; Song, ‘‘ Nazareth,” Gounod ; Selection, 
“ Les Huguenots,” Meyerbeer ; Pastorale, “ Bethlehem,” Sullivan ; 
March from. the “ Serenade,” Mendelssohn ; Song, “ Christmas 
comes but once a year,” Betterton ; Variations on ‘ Hark, the 
Herald Angels,” Dr. C. J. Frost. 

Propte’s Patace.—On Dec. 24th an organ recital was given 
in the Queen’s Hall, by Mr. J. G. Wrigley, F.C.O., Mus.Bac., 
Oxon., organist of the parish church, High Wycombe. The 
programme was as follows:—Marche Triomphale, Guiraud ; 
Berceuse, Gounod; Offortorium sur les Noels, Guilmant ; Choral 
Song and Fugue, S. S. Wesley ; Romanza, Gounod ; “ The “ Lost 
Chord,” Sullivan ; Adoremus, Ravina; Heroic March, Schubert. 








Wotes. 


St. NICHOLAS, COLE ABBEY, E.C.—Mr. H. W. Weston, F.C.O., 
gave a special recital of Christmas music at the above church on Dec. 
27th. There was, however, only a small attendance, owing to the 
Christmas holidays and consequent stoppage of business in the City. 
The programme comprised the following :—Grand Concerto, No. 8, 
Corelli (composed for the Festival of the Nativity, c’rca A.D. 1680; 
Marche de Rois Mages, Theo. Dubois; Offertoire upon the Christmas 
themes, Alex Gailmant; Pastorale (T major) (posthumous works), 
Lemmens ; Introduction and Fugue upon a Church theme, Rheinberger ; 
Christmas Pastorale (A major), Aug. Moriconi; Festival Overture, 
“‘Gutenbury,” Carl Loewe. 


APPLEDORE, DEVON.—A strong desire has existed for some time 
amongst the members of the choir of St. Mary’s Church, to show the 
appreciation they entertain for the good qualities of their organist, Mr. 
T. Kelly, A.C.O. This laudable wish was brought to a practical issue 





on Wednesday evening of last week, when the Vicar (Rev. E. Reynolds) | 


had the pleasant duty of presenting his organist with a handsome ‘‘com- 
bination ” pen and pencil case. The rev. gentleman spoke in terms of 
high commendation of the recipient, and warmly eulogised his musical 
ability. The token of esteem and regard selected by the choir, was the 
more gratifying because it was unknown to the interested person until 
the object of the assembly was explained. The written address, having 
the names of the choir appended, which also formed part of the presenta- 
tion, was as follow :—‘‘ We, the undersigned, members of St. Mary’s 
Church choir, beg most respectfully to present this silver pencil case to 
Mr, T. Kelly as a small token of our admiration of his skill as an 
organist, of our esteem of him personally, and of the marked ability 
and courtesy with which he has always conducted the training of the 
choir.” 

A provincial paper has the following curious advertisement :—‘‘ To 
be a good Organist use the Mercury Boot and Shoe Company’s Flexible 
Boots and Shoes for Pedalling.” Organists do not all agree about the 
best kind of pedalling boots ; some, indeed, say shoes. The late George 
Cooper favoured high heels, and another prominent organ-player prefers 
low-heeled boots. 

DuBLIN.—The dedication of the fine organ just erected in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church, by Messrs. Gray and Davison, took place on Dec. 
22nd, when, after a short service, a recital was given by Mr. Wm. H. 
Vipond Barry, the organist and director of the choir. The programme 


included :— 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor...........0++ Bach, 
RIE onic cicivantccs toa baractsoacewustisedsgniae Guiraud 
Organ Sonata, No 4, in B flat ............... Mendelssohn, 
CORP AIG ii cseaibcriingd cessece ssivepppsiced Batiste. 
Tacente For OrGan.. <occsecccrvesovescccgvesseoseses Dubois 
Pdante 10 A, Hat, orcnccsscnsedotnccepsdevesonnesss Hoyte 
AARNE CDOT oss css cocsnpssnaevoonessccacdossesacste Salome 
CRRUOIIE EMMUONEID ss <sycconcressisosesnavcnsess> Guilmant 
Overture in E minor and major ............066 Morandi. 


The new organ is admitted to be an excellent one, and is now, un- 
doubtedly, one of the finest and most modern instruments in the country 
and is, perhaps, the finest organ in Ireland to which tubular pneumatic 
action has been applied. he at aae work possesses remarkable 
power and sonority. The 8-ft. pedal reed has been constructed on an 











entirely new scale expressly for this organ. The organ was designed by 
Sir R. P. Stewart, Mus.Doc., and Mr. Wm. H. Vipond Barry, and by 
its excellence reflects the highest credit on the builders, Messrs. Gray 
and Davison. 

LEAMINGTON.—The Leamington College Choral Society gave two 
performances of Farmer’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Christ and His Soldiers,” on the 
pe of Sundays, the 11th and 18th ult. These performances, the first 
of the Society, passed off successfully. Mr. O. O. Brooksbank, F.C.O., 
the College Organist, presided at the organ. The orchestra was re- 
cruited from the College students. On Sunday, the 18th, Dr. Wood, 
the Principal, preached an eloquent sermon on the oratorio. 


Mr. D. A. J. Hipkins’. splendid work on “ Musical Instru- 
ments” has among its many illustrations a portable and positive 
organ—the former a processional instrument, with narrow keys, 
which the player touched with one hand, while the other manipu- 
lated the bellows ; the latter a chapel or chamber organ, intended 
to be stationary, but also with narrower keys than the large church 
organ, admitting of the grasp of an octave. The keyboard 
shown in the Van Eyek St. Cecilia panel of the famous altar piece 
at Ghent—the Adoration of the Lamb—has already the complete 
arrangement of chromatic keys exactly as in our modern keyboard 
instruments. The date of this instrument could not have been 
later than A.D. 1426. Another early instance in the painting by 
Hans Memling, preserved in the hospital of St. John at Bruges, 
is subsequent in date to the Ghent altar piece, but is still within 
the 15th century. From these early masters, down to Rossetti 
and Burne Jones, the portable organ has been a favourite instru- 
ment with painters of inored subjects, and: from the 15th to the 
17th centuries no musical instrument was more in favour in 
religious establishments. Notwithstanding this fact, there are, 
as far as Mr. Hipkias knows, only two now in existence —the one 
here drawn, belonging to the museum of the Brussels Conserva- 
toire, the other to the Duke of Athole, at Blair Athole, in 
Scotland. The Positive was, in fact, the chancel organ; hence 
the name given to the choir manual as the modern expression 
of the original quiet, small, accompanying organ, by the Germans 
and French. The chancel organ, a most useful institution, still 
holds its own as a separate instrument in France, and seems to 
be regaining in this country something of its former position and 
usefulness. 


SirGeorge Grove, LL.D., has kindly undertaken the distribution 
of F.C.A. diplomas which may be gained at the College of Organ- 
ists’ examination of next week, on Friday, January 13th, at 11 
o’clock, at the Bloomsbury Hall, Hart-street. All candidates, 
members, and friends are invited to attend. 


Mons, A. Vernet, assistant organist at Toulouse Cathedral, has 
lately been playing at some concerts given in the Palais de 
Exposition of that town, his artistic style being much admired, 
according to the French Press. 


Mr. Joseph Kerfoot has recently completed his fiftieth year as 
organist of the parish church, Winwick. Living eight miles 
from his church, it is computed that he travelled during the 
period in question, to attend to his duty, 43,000 miles. In his 
youth he frequently walked to Manchester and back—24 miles— 
for his music lessons. Hewas appointed after a severe contest to 
the position he now holds in 1837, at the age of 18. Hard work 
seems to agree with him, and, in his own words, he pleads to 
be fit to go on for another 50 years. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS CALENDAR. 
CoLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR.—Saturday, January 7th, 





Council Meeting. Tuesday next, January toth, at Io a.m, 


Examination for Fellowship (paper work); Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 11th and 12th, Examination for. Fellowship 
(organ playing) ; Friday, January 13th, at 11, Diploma Distribu- 
tion by Sir George Grove, LL.D., Vice-President of the College of 
Organists ; poor ad® wend 4 17, at 10, Examination for Associate- 
ship (paper work) ; Wednesday and Thursday, January 18th and 
19th, at to, Examination for Associateship (organ playing) ; 
Friday, January zoth, at 11, Diploma Distribution ; Tuesday, 
January 24th, at 8, a paper will be read by A. Trickett, Esq.,. 
F.C.O., on “ The Church Cantata.”"—E. H. Turpin, Hon. Sec. 
95, Great Russell-street, W.C. (é 
) 
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NOTES. 

The English correspondent of an American paper, in speak- 
ing of the effects of our agricultural depression, observes :— 
“ Salaries of clergy, and even the musical staff, from the organi:t 
to the * organ-blower,’ have been reduced in many instances from 
10 to 15 percent, There is an easy and plain explanation to 
all this. For instance, I will refer to Gloucester Cathedral. 
Some years ago, when the Ecclesiastical Commissioners offered 
to take over the capitular estates, and give in return a fixed 
annual subsidy, the authorities, less farseeing than Worcester, 
Norwich, and other sees, preferred to keep the land. Gloucester, 
I believe, has regretted such a decision ever since, and has 
suffered for it by a very serious diminution of income. But 
there is no doubt that the whole question of the Church's finances 
will be overhauled at the next meeting of Parliament. Unless 
something is done, the pastoral work will be terribly weakened. 
This is the cry—funds,” 

Twenty Preludes, Postludes, &c., intended "fcr studies and 
Church use, in two books, by George E. Whiting, organist of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, &c., Boston, U.S., have 
been recently issued. An American critic notes that :—“The 
author is recognised as one of the most scholarly of recent 
organists, and a brilliant and masterly executant. His com- 
positions are admirable in form and spirit, often profound in con- 
trapuntal learning, but never pedantic or merely pretensive. The 
proper registration is carefully indicated. Pedal passages of con- 
siderable difficulty will be encountered, together with leading 
characteristics of the great organ school from Bach to our 
own day.” 








CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The Churchman thus speaks of sundry Church services in the 
States :—‘ GraceChurch, Newark, New Jersey, has been celebrated 
for the high character and supremely religious quality of its 
music from the rectorship of Dr. Hodges tothe present. The dis- 
position of the services gives ample opportunity for a devout and 
reverent musical service at the second Celebration, and there are 
few churches were it is more edifying and impressive. 

Stirring accounts reach us of the fine choral work in Trinity 
Church, Princetown, N.J., under the direction of Mr. Alfred S. 
Baker, organist and choir master, by correspondence and by clip 
pings from the local press. Within less than a year an ordinary 
parish choir, vested, has, under this intelligent worker, been 
changed into an exceptionally excellent one. The beautiful church 
with its effective organ and proper chancel arrangements is 
especially adapted to. such a choir and service, and among the 
choir masters who have served the parish are Dr. Cutler, the 
Messrs. LeJeune, Stubbs, and Dod, and the boys are thoroughly 
trained in the “ head-tone” method of vocal delivery. The music 
kaiendars are from the most celebrated modern composers. 

The vested choir of St. John’s Church (Woodside), Newark, 
N.J., has been in existence about three years under the direction 
of Mr. D. E. Hervey, organist and choirmaster. The choir is en- 
tirely voluntary, neither the boys nor men receiving any compen- 
sation for their services, consequently there has been considerable 
irregularity in attendance, and the material available has not 
always been of ths first-class. Nevertheless, some very credit 
able work has been done. 

We mark with the liveliest interest every indication of a return 
to Palestrina and the polyphonic school. On the service kalendar 
of Trinity Church Mr. Messiter, director and organist, an exquisite 
motet or anthem, by the great master, “ Like as the hart desireth 
the water brooks,” &c., is set down for the offertory on the second, 
third, and fourth Sundays in Advent. ‘This music was composed 
for men’s and boys’ voices, and the school of which it is an 
example, is above all others the most precious treasury in liturgic 
music. Mr. Messiter is ic a position to promote a long hoped-for 
revival in this direction.” 

More evidence from the States might be quoted to show the 

rowth of ecclesiastical music. The -characteristic institution, 
the Quartet Choir, seems to be losing favour in many directions. 
As very elaborate oratorio music is being used in church, perhaps 
it would have been well to have encouraged a development of the 
soloists and choral choirs in combination, especially in view of the 
future employment of the orchestra in church, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


The Jubilee Year, as far as music is concerned, has gone 
out like a very meek lamb, and the New Year does not at 
present portend much of the lion quality, unless young 
Hofmann should return to our shores, and once more rouse the 
enthusiasm of the British matron and her charges. A com- 
plete account of the musical events of the past twelve months 
appears in another column, and it must be owned that the 
retrospect there presented is not a very cheerful one; neither 
is the outlook into the immediate future of a much brighter 
kind. There will, no doubt, be the usual number of musical 
performances, but will they be more—and can they be more, 
in the circumstances—than the means of whiling away a 
weary hour, or of supplying one of the channels in which 
fashion runs during the season? That is the question. Mr. 
Rosa, it is said, will not come to London, and if he did, 
would have nothing particularly interesting to produce in the 
way of novelty ; and supposing we were to have once more 
three operatic managers, willing to spend their own or other 
people’s money on the galvanising of a corpse, what would 
be the permanent artistic result, beyond making us, perhaps, 
acquainted with Verdi’s “ Otello "—the last emanation of the 
last of the giants now alive? The root of the evil lies in 
the fact that in this democratic age of ours, men of genius, in 
the proper sense of the word, do not seem to thrive. How 
delightful it would be if amongst the many clever people who 
nowadays write music, one were to arise who, in Schumann’s 
phrase, struck out a new path! How THE MUSICAL WoRLD, 
amongst others, would, in familiar phrase, “go in” forhim; how 
eager we should be to act as interpreter between his high 
aspirations and the public, to encourage him on his thorny 
road, and, if necessary, gently to guide and correct him. But 
where is there such a man, either in England or abroad ? Will 
any of our readers kindly send us his name and address? 

Let it not be thought that we by any means underrate the 
high gifts of such men as Brahms and Gounod, and much less 
of our native composers. We have been foremost in acknow- 
ledging the merits of such works as Mr. Cowen’s “‘ Ruth ” and 
Mr. Stanford’s “‘ CEdipus Tyrannus” music, and of the beau- 
tiful symphonies by these two composers, with which Hans 
Richter has made us acquainted. Neither do we fail to 
appreciate the sparkle and grace with which Sir Arthur Sullivan 
knows how to endow the most unpromising subjects. It is, 
indeed, one of the bright points in the general gloom, that our 
English school continues to display a variety and a brillianey 
of talent which continental countries would find it difficult to 
match. But can it be conscientiously said that even our 
native composers have so far displayed that primal creative 
force which pertains to genius in the proper sense of that 
much-abused word? We fear not, and we fear, moreover, 
that if such a display had been made, the seed would have 
fallen upon comparatively barren soil. We are not going to 
re-open the old question whether or not England is a musical 
country, or London a musical city. The facts adduced in the 
summary of the year throw a melancholy side light on that 
question. Four music-halls in the immediate vicinity of 
Leicester-square, crammed to suffocation every night, and St. 
James’s Hall empty at the performance of Wagner’s Juvenile 
Symphony—these are facts adapted to give pause to the most 
eupeptic of optimists. To watch the audience at one of these 
wretched entertainments or at a fashionable ballad concert 
when the musical fare i; fit for the intelligence of Yahoos, to 
see how they enjoy the jokes, how the most wretched sent/- 
mental common-places go home to their very hearts, is, 
indeed, what Carlyle would have called a tragic sight. There 
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is, of course, the. widening and broadening of musical taste 
and education to be quoted on the credit side of the account ; 
but is that education as yet more than skin deep, and has it 
so far produced intelligent amateurs in sufficient numbers. to 
support even a single opera, or to secure the existence of the 
best orchestral concerts?. This is. another nut which we 
present to our readers to crack by way of New Year’s gift, or 
étrennes, as the French say. 

In the meantime, the task of THE MUSICAL WoRID will 
remain the same as before. We shall continue to hold out a 
helping hand to genuine talent and earnest endeavour, where- 
ever we find them, and we shall combat, or pass over with con- 
temptuous silence, the arrogant display of vulgar mediocrity. 
We need not assure our readers that the standard of serious 
and impartial criticism which we have adopted from the first 
will not be lowered by the fraction of a semitone. Much 
rather than consent to such an arrangement, the present 
Editor would lay down his pen, and subside into silence. 
Such a contingency, however, is not, by any means, to be 
apprehended just yet. THE MUSICAL WORLD, we are glad 
to say, has during the past year made headway to a degree 
scarcely hoped for by its promoters, and its position’ as the 
leading, not to say sole, independent organ of the profession is 
established beyond cavil. - Its circulation, also, we may safely 
affirm, vastly exceeds that of any other weekly class paper, 
both in this country and abroad. The lines on which this 
journal is conducted will, in all essential points, remain 
unaltered. We propose, however, to furnish a still more 
exhaustive summary of news than’ has hitherto been given. 
In addition to the letters from all the masical centres at 
home and abroad, we shall give prominence to a complete 
survey of passing events, with brief, and it is hoped not 
uninteresting, comments attached. We shall, in short, so far 
consult the current taste of the time as to become a little more 
paragraphic. It is also intended to extend the paper by four 


pages, if the increasing pressure on our columns of advertise- 
ments—an evil, but, we fear, a necessary one—should neces- 
sitate such a step. 


MUSIC _ IN | 1887. 


There is a certain fitness in the fact,that two of the more important 
musical events of the jubilee year were of the nature of commemorative 
celebrations. One of these, the centenary of the first performance of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, which took place Oct, 29, threw a curious side- 
light,on the practice of the art in various countries. At Prague, where 
the opera was originally produced, and at Vienna and many German 
towns, revivals of the work took place, which tended to show, in most 
cases, that although the spirit of Mozart was still alive, the art ‘of 
singing his music asit should be sung was a thing of the past. In 
France the same occasion displayed a still less. ‘satisfactory condition 
of matters, and the centenary performance arranged by Messrs. Ritt 
and Gailhard, the managers of the Grand Opéra was, according to the 
unanimous verdict of the French critics, so bad as to make us in 
England take comfort in the thought that it was preferable to have no 
opera, at all, to having one which, in spite of a large Government 
subvention, could do no better than this. In London a stage 
performance of Don Giovanni was not even attempted, but Mr. 
Manns gave extensive excerpts at one of the Crystal Palace concerts. 
‘The centenary (November 15) of the death of Gluck, the greatest 
dramatic composer before Wagner, passed over without any. notice in 
this country; and the Grand Opéra, for which many. of Gluck’s, master- 
pieces had been written, or at least rewritten, was incapable of mountin; 
one of them, leaving that duty tothe German theatres, which again aid 
their’ best without apparently doing anything very good. ‘In Italy, 
where neither Mozart nor Gluck ever took permawent root, the modérn;' as 
distinguished from the classical, opera scored.a. genuine success in the 
first performance of Verdi’s O¢e//o, by far the most important.-event of 
the past year. This took place at the Scala Theatre, Milan, on 
February 5, and a full account appeared in the Zimes of the next’ day, 
it was then poiuted out that the work, albeit evidently written under the 
influence of Wagner, evinced original genius, of a‘ high order, all. the 
more remarkable and all the more worthy of praise because Verdi at an 
advanced age had been able to throw off the formulas of his vouth and 
to enter the stream of modern progress. . Of possessing such a man 

_Italy might well be proud, although at the same ‘time! the mannér ‘in 
which O/e//o was produced was a sad festimoniuim paupertatis, for 





executive music in that country, The orchestra of La Scala, once one 
of the finest in the world, did scarcely come up to its reputation, and 
the management had been ‘obliged to engage M: Maurel, a Frenchman 
and_an artist of the first/order, for the part of lago. Signora Puntaleoni. 
ithe Desdemona, and a native Italian, would scarcely. have been tolerated 
at Covent Garden; and although Signor. Tamagno, the Othello, was 
considerably better, he also by no means represented the perfection of 
the earlier Italian school of singing, which seems as dead in “ the 
land of song” as it isin the international stage. 


Italian opera in London, which has been. pronounced a dead thing 
more than once, gave curious and fitful signs of life, proving, however, no 
real vitality, in the spring and summer months of the year. There were at 
one time no less than three managers in the field, all of them carrying 
on their enterprises at considerable pecuniary loss, if rumour may be 
believed, and none of them having to.show,any compensating artistic 
achievement for the loss, unless we except.the, gorgeous mounting of 
some familiar operas by Mr, Harris, who had, moreover, secured in 
Signor Mancinelli a conductor of the first order. At Drury Lane also, 
Malle. Sigrid Arnoldson, a debutante of great promise, made her first 
appearance in England. The splendid and, in the best sense, classical 
rendering of Beethoven’s Fidelio by Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann ‘should be 
recorded in favour of Mr. Mapleson, who.also produced an Italian 
-version of ‘Bizet’s- early and not very interesting opera, Les Pécheurs de 
Perles at Covent. Garden in the spring... -Madame Nordica, another 
debutante of considerable merit, appeared for the first time under the 
same mavager’s auspices. Signor Lago’s novelty was the Italian version 
of Glirka’s La Vie pour le. Tsar, an opera which is immensely popular 
in Russia on account of its national character, but for the same reason 
failed to impress English amateurs. Madame Albani sustained the 
principal female part. 

The prospects of English Opera h*ve during the year scarcely 
been brighter than those of its foreign rival. Mr. Rosa, had; as usual, 
his short season at Drury Laie, but the financial result seems to have 
been so unsatisfactory that, as far as is known at present, he does not 
intend to repeat the experiment during the current year; and the dis- 
tressing fact, therefore, must bé acknowledged that the largest city in 
the world does not number sufficient lovers of high-class dramatic music 
to support a single opera sung in the language of the country. Perhaps 
one reason for :his deplorable state of things is the growing acceptance 
which the wretched vulgarities of the music-hall on the one hand, and 
the insipid prettiness of the operetta on the’ other, meet with from ‘the 
mass of the people. In the immediate neighbourhood of Leicester- 
square there are at this moment no less than four gorgeous establish- 
ments devoted to’ the ‘so-called ‘‘ variety entertainments,” and all: in 
highly flourishing condition ; and the run of Mr. Cellier’s Dorvthy, 
admirably performed and staged at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, bids 
fair to rival that of Qur Boys. .At the Savcy ‘lheatre, the home far 
excellence of the English operetta, the number of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
joint productions was increased in January by Ruddigore, a work 
received on the first night with divided opinions, and ‘in most respects 
inferior to some of its charming predecessors. It kept the stage for 
several months, but ultimately had to give way to a revival of the 
Pinafore, which continues to draw large audiences at the Savoy. Much 
as one, may regret that one of out most gifted musicians mainly devotes 
his talent to so.small a genre, one cannot help admiring the innate grace, 
the sparkle, the marvellous ingenuity in pointing witticisms epgatently 
quite unadaptable to musical treatment which Sir Arthur Sullivan 
brings to his task, and that admirationis increased when one compares 
his work with that of his imitators. To return to Mr: Rosa's season, its 
artistic aspects were scarcely more cheerful than its material issue.’ The 
all-round excellence of the performances was, it is true, fully'maintained, 
but the only novelty of the season, Mr. Corder’s Nordisa, proved any- 
thing but a success. The work had been received with enthusiasm at 
Liverpool and in other provincial towns, and in the, provinces it should 
have remained. To bring it to London was a serious error of judgment. 
‘The verdict of most competent judges was’ all but unanimously tothe 
effect that the libretto was éxtremely silly, anid that the*music, cast in 
the ‘mould. of Balfe, did noteven sLow the redeeming feature of flowing, 
though somewhat common, melody which delighted, and continues to 
delight, the admirers of Zhe, Bohemian, Girl; Mr, Corder had evidently 
committed the mistake of looking upon popularity asa merely negative 
quality, attainable to any composer by. deliberately ‘writing down to a 
‘certain level; and bis failure was all the mote disappointing because 
‘in his critical writings and in his orchestral compositions he had given 

oofs of a serious aim and of considerable gift. Miss Moody, a young 
English singer, made a very successful début in the course of the season. 

It has frequently been said that the dramatic instinct of the English 
people finds its musical expression not in the opera, butsin the oratoria, 
and we observe that at least one important valuable addition has 
been made to the store of sacred music in the course of the year. It is 
true that Mr. Cowen’s Rush, produced at the Worcester Festival in 
‘September, has. very little of the characteristics generally, associated 
with sacred music, It is described as a “dramatic, oratdrio,” and 
“operatic oratorio” would have been a still moré appropriate title. 
Most of its effects belong distinctly to the opetatic stage, and it contains 





even a lovely ballet movement, which, although considerably out of 
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place in Worcester Cathedral, was much appreciated at St. James’s 
Hall, when Rush was submitted 10 the London Public. At the triennial 
Norwich Festival, held in October, and conducted by Signor 
Randegger, Italian music reigned supreme, the two novelties 
being supplied by Signor Bottesini and Signor Mancinelli, Zhe Garden 
of Olivet by the great virtuoso on the double-bass was [ound to be a 
harmless and pleasing but old-fashioned composition, based essentially 
upon Rossini’s style, but Mancinelli’s /sazas evinced qualities of a very 
high order, thecomposer being intouch withthe dramatic spirit of modern 
art, and wielding the devices of orchestration with the hand of a master. 
The two antipodes of the Italian school being thus placed side by side, 
the Norwich Festival would have been a real feast to intelligent 
amateurs, had not their enjoyment been marred by the very indifferent 
performances of the chorus, which placed the razson d’étre of Norwich 
as a festival city in jeopatdy. It is a significant fact that Zhe Garden of 
Olivet, which involves no strain whatever on the receptive faculties of an 
audience, has already made its way to London, while Signor 
Mancinelli's work, difficult to sing and not easy to understand, remains 
as yet unheard there, although its performance is announced at the 
Crystal Palace. Among other important works produced outside 
London we should mention the incidental music written by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford for the performances of @dipus Tyrannus at Cambridge. No 
higher praise can be awarded to this music than that it is fully worthy 
of the subject, reflecting as it does tragic pathos and Greek dignity, 
although not the external aspects of Greek music, from beginning to 
end. .We may add that Mr, Stanford has been appointed to the 
Professorship of Music in Cambridge University vacated by the death of 
Sir George Macfarren. 

The number of concerts in London has, as usual, been very large, 
as many as 20 or 30 being frequently given in one week, and this in 
the season of the ye which reduced the chances of material success 
toa minimum. ‘It is, indeed, credibly affirmed that the only foreign 
virtuoso who reaped the harvest of English guineas, which is, or at least 
was, the cynosure of continental artists, was Josef Hofmann, the 
youthful phenomenon, whowas admired by most of his hearers less 
because he played good music or played it well than because he was a 
boy in a sailor suit over whom the British matron went into unmeasured 
raptures. Without wishing to deny that young Hofmann showed very 
remarkable talent, which it must be hoped will not be ruined by 
premature display, we cannot think that the sensation he created was an 
altogether healthy sign of musical taste. 

Of new English works produced during the year, three symphonies 
by native composers deserve prominent mention. Mr. Stanford's Irish 
Symphony, Mr. Cowen’s No. 5 in F, and Mr. Hubert Parry’s work of 
the same class, all gave signs of earnestness of purpose, and consider- 
able power of execution, the first being notable by its rich national 
colour, the second by its beautiful melodious flow and a greater depth 
of feeling than had previously been shown by Mr. Cowen, the third by 
sound scholarship and clever manipulation. All these were given in 
London, under the auspices of Herr Richter, to whose encouragement 
English symphonic music owes so much. Aclever ‘‘ Roumanian suite” 
by Mr. Corder, played at the Philharmonic Society, may also be men- 
tioned in this connection. To Mr. Manns, at the Crystal Palace, special 
thanks are due for an excellent rendering of a symphony by Widor, one 
of the most interesting, because most original composers of the French 
school, which is too generally treated with contempt in this country. 
To Mr. Henschel’s initiative, the few English amateurs interested in 
such matters owe their acquaintance with Wagner’s juvenile symphony 
in C, a highly important work, played twice at the London Symphony 
Concerts. It should, on each occasion, have attracted a large audience, 
but was played before all but empty benches, so limited is the desire of 
the English public to become acquainted with new phases of the art. 
The scanty encouragement which Mr. Henschel’s endeavour to provide 
high-class orchestral music during the winter months has so far met 
with, is one of the most dispiriting signs of the time. How can a city 
be called musical which is unable to support a single opera, and in 
which Beethoven’s, and Schubert’s, and Wagner’s orchestral master- 
pieces spell ruin, while the neighbouring music-hails are crammed to 
suffocation? A symphony by Bruckner, the Vienese composer, heard 
at the Richter concerts, concludes the list of novelties of this class. 

Brief reference is finally due to the nemerons musical compositions 
which the Jubilee has called forth. Few, it any, of these are likely to 
suryive the year which has given them birth, if we except the dignified 
and in every sense appropriate work which Mr. Cusins, the Master of 
the Queen’s Music, has written in celebration of the event. 

It is pleasant to record that the taste for chamber music at least 
seems as keen as ever, the ‘Popular Concerts continuing to flourish. 
The 1,000:h of these excellent performances was given in the spring, 
when the services of Mr. Arthur Chappell, their founder and director, 
received appropriate acknowledgment. 

The desth-roll of the year is comparatively small, the only wor!d- 
wide celebrity whom we have lost being Madame Jenny Lind, who died 
at Malvern on November 2nd, only a few days after Sir George Mac- 
farren had succumbed to a short illness. Among musical publications 
we may mention Mr. Hipkin’s interesting ‘‘ Musical Instruments,” and 
the concluding part of that monumental and invaluable storehouse of 
musical knowledge, ‘‘ Grove's Dictionary.’— Zhe Times. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


The programme of the London Symphony Concert of 
Wednesday afternoon presented nothing which could be called 
a decided novelty, but succeeded in attracting a larger audience 
than has yet been seen at one ofthis series of conc:rts. The in- 
troduction of the Act IIT. of Die Meistersinger was followed by 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E fiat, the solo pianoforte part played by 
Mr. Charles Hallé in the conscientious and classical style to which 
we are accustomed in this artist. Mendelssoltn’s A minor sym- 
phony, better known as the ** Scotch,” received a worthy rendering 
from the band under Mr. Henschel. The other orchestral pieces 
were the Entr’acte from Reinecke’s King Manfred, and Dvorak’s 
Overture to der Bauer ein Schelm. ‘The intreduction of two of 
Schubert’s songs, Memnon and Geheimes, with orchestral. accom- 
paniment by Brahms, and sung on ne pent mieux, by Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, was of special interest. The modern master has 
proceeded with self-control and tact in orchestrating the graceful 
Gcheimes for little else but strings ; the Memnon allowed of broad 
effects, and was treated accordingly ; and both songs madea 
very favourable impression. 


CONFERENCE OF MUSICIANS. 


On Wednesday last week, in the Drapers’ Hall, the Lord 
Mayor opened the third annual conference of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians, whose deliberations extended 
over Thursday and yesterday. His Lordship said he was 
interested in music, not only for what it contributed to the essen- 
tially English “Sweet Home,” but also because to his mind it 
greatly helped the culture of the intellect. It was ir. the develop- 
ment of refined sentiments that they were able to appreciate the 
beautifal in nature. He was pleased to give his support to an 
institution which he believed had a very brilliant future before it. 
The primary object which he saw in the institution was to discuss 
plans for the advancement and improvement of the musical art in 
allits branches. The council would probably say that there was no 
intention whatever to interfere with existing educational institu- 
tions (hear, hear), but, on the contrary, that it was their intention 
to support them in their work, and to Jabour on the most 
friendly terms with them (cheers), The next important point 
was that which affected the public as well as the art. When 
they were strong enough, and had been able to prove to the 
country that they desired what was right for the advancement of 
the art, he trasted they would be able by some diploma given as 
the result of examination, to discern. between those who were 
teally qualified to be teachers and those who were not (cheers). 
His firm belief was that in this country we had lost a great many 
naturally splendid gifts by having spoiled in. their youth 
through improper training, and in other instances discouraged 
those who possessed such gifts. It was quite evident that upon a 
teacher depended the future of, the pupil, He. trusted he was 
not saying anything unkind when he mentioned that after having 
travelled in different parts of the country and heard music given 
in different schools and institutions, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that in a great many instances the training had been under- 
taken by men and women who had not the first notions of 
musizal art, He had distributed prizes at a good many institu- 
tions, and, of course, they had always had “‘a little bit of music,” 
which immediately proved that those who taught music at those 
places were not qualified to doso, He also was of opinion that 
there was no country in the world where in so many houses so 
much absurd music could be heard asin England. In conclusion, 
the Lord Mayor again wished the institution every success, and 
invited those present to meet the Lady, Mayoress and himself at 
the Mansion House on Friday, where he: would say a few more 
words in welcoming the council to London. 

Mr. Cummings, the chairman, opened the afternoon proceed- 
ings at 2.30p.m., with a thoughtful and closely reasoned paper, 
in which he drew attention to various anomalies in the Flap pag of 
music that must haye been noticed by all students. Tracing the 
history of musical notation from the time of the Greck-, with 
their 1,620 musical signs, through Gregorian and Ambrosian times, 
in. which no one can say what wasdone, since St. Isidore, at 
even a later date, summarised the state of the art in the pregnant 
words, “Unless sounds are retaincd in memory they perish, 
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is, of course, the. widening and broadening of musical taste 
and education to be quoted on the credit ‘side of the account ; 
but is that education as yet more than skin deep, and has it 
so far produced intelligent amateurs in sufficient numbers.to 
support even a single opera, or to secure the existence of the 
best orchestral concerts?, This is. another nut which we 
present to our readers to crack by way of New Year's gift, or 
étrennes, as the French say. 

In the meantime, the task of THE MUSICAL WoRLD will 
remain the same as before. We shall continue to hold outa 
helping hand to genuine talent and earnest endeavour, where- 
ever we find them, and we shall combat, or pass over with con- 
temptuous silence, the arrogant display of vulgar mediocrity. 
We need not assure our readers that the standard of serious 
and impartial criticism which we have adopted from the first 
will not be lowered by the fraction of a semitone. Much 
rather than consent to such an arrangement, the present 
Editor would lay down his pen, and subside into ‘silence. 
Such a contingency, however, is not, by any means, to be 
apprehended just yet. THE MUSICAL WORLD, we are glad 
to say, has during the past year made headway toa degree 
scarcely hoped for by its promoters, and its position’ as the 
leading, not to say sole, independent organ of the profession is 
established beyond cavil. - Its circulation, also, we may safely 
affirm, vastly exceeds that of any other weekly class paper, 
both in this country and abroad. The lines on which this 
journal is conducted will, in all essentia! points, remain 
unaltered. We propose, however, to furnish a still more 
exhaustive summary of news than has hitherto been given. 
In addition to the letters from all the musical centres at 
home and abroad, we shall give prominence to a complete 
survey of passing events, with brief, and it is hoped not 
uninteresting, comments attached. We shall, in short, so far 
consult the current taste of the time as to become a little more 
paragraphic. It is also intended to extend the paper by four 
pages, if the increasing pressure on our columns of advertise- 
ments—an evil, but, we fear, a necessary one—should neces- 
sitate such a step. 


MUSIC _IN 1887. 


There is @ certain fitness in the fact.that two of the more important 
musical events of the jubilee year were of the nature of commemorative 
celebrations. One of these, the centenary of the first performance of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, which took place Oct, 29, threw a curious side- 
light,on the practice of the art in various.countries. At Prague, where 
the opera was originally produced, and at Vienna and many German 
towns, revivals of the work took place, which tended to show, in most 
cases, that although the spirit of Mozart was still alive, the art of 
singing his music asit should be sung was a thing of the past. In 
France the same occasion displayed a still less. ‘satisfactory condition 
of matters, and the centenary performance arranged by Messrs. Ritt 
and Gailhard, the managers of the Grand Opéra was, according to the 
unanimous verdict of the French critics, so bad as to make us in 
England take comfort in the thought that it was preferable to have no 
opera, at all, to having one which, in spite of a large Government 
subvention, could do no better than this. In London a stage 
performance of Den Giovanni was not even attempted, but Mr. 
Manns gave extensive excerpts at one of the Crystal Palace concerts. 
The centenary (November 15) of the death of Gluck, the greatest 
dramatic composer before Wagner, passed over without) any nctice in 
this country; and the Grand Opéra, for which many, of Gluck’s, master- 
pieces had been written, or at least rewritten, was incapable of mounting 
one of them, leaving that duty tothe German theatres, which again did 
their’ best without apparently doing anything very good. ‘In Italy, 
where neither Mozart nor Gluck ever took permanent root, the modern; as 
distinguished from the classical, opera sceréd.a. genuine ,success in-the 
first performance of Verdi’s Ofe//o, by far the most important, event of 
the past year. This took place at the Scala Theatre, Milan, on 
February 5, and a full account appeared in the 7émes of the next’ day, 
it was then pointed out that the work, albeit evidently written under the 
influence of Wagner, evinced original genius, of a’ high order, all, the 
more remarkable and all the more worthy of praise, because Verdi at an 
advanced age had been able to throw off the formulas of his youth and 
to enter the stream of modern progress. . Of possessing such a man 

_Italy might well be proud, although at the same ‘time’ the mannét ‘in 
which OfeH/o was produced was a sad festimoninin patepertatis for 
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executive music in that country, The orchestra of La Scala, once one 
of the finest in the world, did scarcely come up to its reputation, and 
the management had been ‘obliged to engage M: Maurel, a Frenchman 
and_an artist of the first'order, for the part of Iago. Signora Pantaleoni. 
jthe Desdemona, and a native Italiam,,would scarcely have been tolerated 
at Covent Garden ; and although Signor, Tamagno, the Othello, was 
considerably better, ke also by no means represented the perfection _ of 
the earlier Italian school of singing, which seems as dead in “ the 
land of song” as it isin the international stage. 


Italian opera in London, which has been. pronounced a dead thing 
more than once, gave curious and fitful signs of life, proving, however, no 
real vitality, in the spring and summer months of the year. There were at 
one time no less than three managers in the field, all of them carrying 
on their enterprises at considerable pecuniary loss, if rumour: may be 
believed, and none of them having to. show,any compensating artistic 
achievement for the loss, unless we except.the, gorgeous mounting of 
some familiar operas by Mr. Harris, who had, moreover, secured in 
Signor Mancinelli a conductor of the first order. At Drury Lane also, 
Malle. Sigrid Arnoldson, a debutante of great promise, made her first 
appearance in England. The splendid and, in the best sense, classical 
rendering of Beethoven’s Fidelio by Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann should be 
recorded in favour of Mr. Mapleson, who also produced an Italian 
version of Bizet’s early and not very, interesting opera, Les Pécheurs de 
Perles at Covent Garden. in the spring. , Madame. Nordica, another 
debutante of considerable metit, appeared for the first time under the 
same mavager’s auspices. Signor Lago’s novelty was the Italian version 
of Glirka’s La Vie pour le. Tsar, an opera which is immensely popular 
in Russia on account of its national character, but for the same reason 
failed to impress English amateurs. Madame Albani sustained the 
principal female part. 

The prospects of English Opera h*ve during the year scarcely 
been brighter than those of its foreign rival.. Mr. Rosa, had, as usual, 
his short season at Drury Lane, but the financial result seems to have 
been so unsatisfactory that, as far as is known at present, he does not 
intend to repeat the experiment during the current year; and the dis- 
tressing fact, therefore, must bé acknowledged that the largest city in 
the world does not number sufficient lovers of high-class dramatic music 
to support a single opera sung in the language of the country. Perhaps 
one reason for ‘his deplorable state of things is the growing acceptance 
which the wretched vulgarities of the music-hall on the one hand, and 
the insipid prettiness ofthe operetta on the other, meet with from ‘the 
mass of the people. In the immediate neighbourhood of Leicester- 
square there are at this moment no less than four gorgeous establish- 
ments devoted to the so-called ‘‘ variety entertainments,” and all in 
highly flourishing condition ; and the run of Mr. Cellier’s Dorothy, 
admirably pérformed and staged at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, bids 
fair to rival that of Our Boys. At the Savoy ‘Iheatre, the home par 
excellence of the English operetta, the number of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
folat productions was increased in January by Ruddigore, a work 
received on the first night with divided opinions, and ‘in most respects 
inferior to some of its charming predecessors. It kept the stage for 
several months, but ultimately had to give way to a revival of the 
Pinafore, which continues to draw large audiences at the Savoy. Much 
as one. may regret that one of out most gifted musicians mainly devotes 
his talent to so small a genre, one cannot help admiring the innate grace, 
the sparkle, the marvellous ingenuity in pointing witticisms apparently 
quite unadaptable to musical treatment which Sit Arthur Sullivan 
brings to his task, and that admirationis increased when one compares 
his work with that of his imitatots. To return to Mr. Rosa's season, its 
artistic aspects were scarcely more cheerful than its material issue.’ The 
all-round excellence of the performances was, it is true, fully’maintained, 
but the only novelty of the season, Mr. Corder’s Nordisa, proved any- 
thing but a success, The work had been received with enthusiasm at 
Liverpool and in other provincial towns, and in the, provinces it should 
have remained. To bring it to London was a serious error of judgment. 
‘The verdict of most competent judges was all but unanimously tothe 
effect that the libretto was éxtremely silly, and that the*music, cast in 
the mould. of Balfe, did not even sow the redeeming feature of flowing, 
though somewhat common, melody which delighted, and continues to 
delight, the admirers of Zhe Bohemian Girl, Mr. Corder had evidently 
committed the mistake of looking upon popalarity asa merely negative 
quality, attainable to any composer by. deliberately writing down to a 
‘certain level; and bis failure was all the mote laappolating because 
‘in his critical writings and in his orchestral compositions he had given 

oofs of a serious aim and of considerable gift. Miss Moody, a young 
English singer, made a very successful début in the course of the season. 


It has frequently been said that the dramatic instinct of the English 
people finds its musical expression not in the .opeta, butcin the oratoria, 
and we observe that at! least one important valuable addition has 
been made to the store of sacred music in the course of the year. It is 
true that Mr. Cowen’s Rush, produced at the Worcester Festival in 
‘September, has very little of the characteristics generally, associated 
with sacred music. It is described as a “ dramatic, oratorio,” and 
“ operatic oratorio” would have been a still moré appropriate title. 
‘Most Of its effects belong distinetly to the opetatic stage, and it contains 
even a lovely ballet movement, which, although considerably out of 
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place in Worcester Cathedral, was much appreciated at St. James’s 
Hall, when Ruth was submitted 10 the London Public, At the triennial 
Norwich Festival, held in October, and. conducted by Signor 
Randegger, Italian music reigned supreme, the two novelties 
being supplied by Signor Bottesini and Signor Mancinelli, Zhe Garden 
of Olivet by the great virtuoso on the double-bass was found to be a 
hatmless.and pleasing but old-fashioned composition, based essentially 
upon Rossini’s style, but Mancinelli’s /sazas evinced qualities of a very 
high order, thecomposer being intouch withthe dramatic spirit of modern 
art, and wielding the devices of orchestration with the hand of a master, 
The two antipodes of the Italian school being thus placed side by side, 
the Norwich Festival would have been a real feast to intelligent 
amateurs, had not their enjoyment been marred by the very indifferent 
performances of the chorus, which placed the razson d'étre of Norwich 
as a festival cityin jeopatdy. It is a significant fact that Zhe Garden of 
Olivet, which involves no strain whatever on the receptive faculties of an 
audience, has already made its way to London, while Signor 
Mancinelli's work, difficult to sing and not easy to understand, remains 
as yet unheard there, although its performance is announced at the 
Crystal Palace. Among other important works produced outside 
London we should mention the incidental music written by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford for the performances of dipus Tyrannus at Cambridge. No 
higher praise can be awarded to this music than that it is fully worthy 
of the subject, reflecting as it does tragic pathos and Greek dignity, 
although not the external aspects of Greek music, from beginning to 
end. .We may add that Mr. Stanford has been appointed to the 
Professorship of Music in Cambridge University vacated by the death of 
Sir George Macfarren. 

The number of concerts in London has, as usual, been very large, 
as many as 20 or 30 being frequently given in one week, and this in 
the season of the eee which reduced the chances of material success 
toa minimum. ‘It is, indeed, credibly affirmed that the only foreign 
virtuoso who reaped the harvest of English guineas, which is, or at least 
was, the cynosure of continental artists, was Josef Hofmann, the 
youthful phenomenon, whowas admired by most of his hearers less 
because he played good music or played it well than because he was a 
boy in a sailor suit over whom the British matron went into unmeasured 
raptures. Without wishing to deny that young Hofmann showed very 
remarkable talent, which it must be hoped will not be ruined by 
premature display, we cannot think that the sensation he created was an 
altogether healthy sign of musical taste. 

Of new English works produced during the year, three symphonies 
by native composers deserve prominent mention. Mr. Stanford's Irish 
Symphony, Mr. Cowen’s No. 5 in F, and Mr. Hubert Parry’s work of 
the same class, all gave signs of earnestness of purpose, and consider- 
able power of execution, the first being notable by its rich national 
colour, the second by its beautiful melodious flow and a greater depth 
of feeling than had previously been shown by Mr. Cowen, the third by 
sound scholarship and clever manipulation. All these were given in 
London, under the auspices of Herr Richter, to whose encouragement 
English symphonic music owes so much. Aclever ‘‘ Roumanian suite” 
by: Mr. Corder, played at the Philharmonic Society, may also be men- 
tioned in this connection. To Mr. Manns, atthe Crystal Palace, special 
thanks are due for an excellent rendering of a symphony by Widor, one 
of the most interesting, because most original composers of the French 
school, which is too generally treated with contempt in this country. 
To Mr. Henschel’s initiative, the few English amateurs interested in 
such matters owe their acquaintance with Wagner’s juvenile symphony 
in C, a highly important work, played twice at the London Symphony 
Concerts. It should, on each occasion, have attracted a large audience, 
but was played before all but empty benches, so limited is the desire of 
the English public to become acquainted with new phases of the art. 
The scanty encouragement which Mr. Henschel’s endeavour to provide 
high-class orchestral music during the winter months has so far met 
with, is one of the most dispiriting signs of the time. How cana city 
be called musical which is unable to support a single opera, and in 
which Beethoven’s, and Schubert’s, and Wagner’s orchestral master- 
pieces spell ruin, while the neighbouring music-hails are crammed to 
suffocation? A symphony by Bruckner, the Vienese composer, heard 
at the Richter concerts, concludes the list of novelties of this class. 

Brief reference is finally due to the nemerons musical compositions 
which the Jubilee has called forth. Few, if any, of these are likely to 
survive the year which has given them birth, if we except the dignified 
and in every sense appropriate work which Mr. Cusins, the Master of 
the Queen’s Music, has written in celebration of the event. 

It is pleasant to record that the taste for chamber music at least 
seems as keen as ever, the ‘Popular Concerts continuing to flourish. 
The 1,000:h of these excellent performances was given in the spring, 
when the services of Mr. Arthur Chappell, their founder and director, 
received appropriate acknowledgment. 

The death-roll of the year is comparatively small, the only wor!d- 
wide celebrity whom we have lost being Madame Jenny Lind, who died 
at Malvern on November 2nd, only a few days after Sir George Mac- 
farren had succumbed to a short illness. Among musical publications 
‘we may mention Mr. Hipkin’s interesting ‘‘ Musical Instruments,” and 
the concluding part of that monumental and invaluable storehouse of 
musical knowledge, ‘‘ Grove's Dictionary.’"— Zhe Times. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of the London Symphony Concert of 
Wednesday afternoon presented nothing which could be called 
a decided novelty, but succeeded in attracting a larger audience 
than has yet been seen ct one ofthis series of conc:rts. The in- 
troduction of the Act IIT. of Die Meistersinger was followed by 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, the so!o pianoforte part played by 
Mr. Charles Hallé in the conscientious and classical style to which 
we are accustomed in this artist. Méendelssoltn’s A minor sym- 
phony, better known as the * Scotch,” received a worthy rendering 
from the band under Mr. Henschel. The other orchestral pieces 
were the Entr’acte from Reinecke’s King Manfred, and Dvorak’s 
Overture to der Bauer ein Schelm. ‘The introduction of two of 
Schubert’s songs, Memnon and Geheimes, with orchestral accom- 
paniment by Brahms, and sung on ne peut mieux, by Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, was of special interest. The modern master has 
proceeded with self-control and tact in orchestrating the graceful 
Geheimes for little else but strings ; the Memnon allowed of broad 
eflects, and was treated accordingly ; and both songs made a 
very favourable impression. 





CONFERENCE OF MUSICIANS. 


On Wednesday last week, in the Drapers’ Hall, the Lord 
Mayor opened the third annual conference of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians, whose deliberations extended 
over Thursday and yesterday. His Lordship said he was 
interested in music, not only for what it contributed to the essen- 
tially English “Sweet Home,” but also because to his mind it 
greatly helped the culture of the intellect. It was ir. the develop- 
ment of refined sentiments that they were able to appreciate the 
beautiful in nature. He was pleased to give his support to an 
institution which he believed had a very brilliant future before it. 
The primary object which he saw in the institution was to discuss 
plans for the advancement and improvement of the musical art in 
allits branches. The council would probably say that there was no 
intention whatever to interfere with existing educational institu- 
tions (hear, hear), but, on the contrary, that it was their intention 
to support them in their work, and to Jabour on the most 
friendly terms with them (cheers). The next important point 
was that which affected the public as well as the art. When 
they were strong enough, and had been able to prove to the 
country that they desired what was right for the advancement of 
the art, he trasted they would be able by some diploma given as 
the result of examination, to discern between those who were 
teally qualified to be teachers and those who were not (cheers). 
His firm belief was that in this country we had lost a great many 
naturally splendid gifts by having spoiled in. their yoath 
through improper training, and in other instances discouraged 
those who possessed such gifts. It was quite evident that upon a 
teacher depended the future of. the pupil, He. trusted he was 
not saying anything unkind when he mentioned that after having 
travelled in different parts of the country and heard music given 
in different schools and institutions, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that in a great many instances the training had been under- 
taken by men and women who had uot the first notions of 
musical art, He had distributed prizes at a good many institu- 
tions, and, of course, they had always had “‘a little bit of music,” 
which immediately proved that those who taught music at those 
places were not qualified to doso. He also was of opinion that 
there was no country in the world where in so many houses so 
much absurd music could be heard asin England. In conclusion, 
the Lord Mayor again wished the institution every success, and 
invited those present to meet the Lady. Mayoress and himself at 
the Mansion House on Friday, where he: would say a few more 
words in welcoming the council to London. 

Mr. Cummings, the chairman, opened the afternoon proceed- 
ings at 2.30 p.m., with a thoughtful and closely reasoned paper, 
in which he drew attention to various anomalies in the grammar of 
musi¢ that must haye been noticed by all students. Tracing the 
history of musical notation from the time. of the Greck:, with 
their 1,620 musical signs, through Gregorian and Ambrosian times, 
in. which no one can say what wasdone, since St. Isidore, at 
even a later date, summarised the state of the art in the pregnant 
words, “Unless sounds are retaincd in memory they perish, 
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because they cannot be written ;” and noticing the single line and 
pneumata of the St. Gall MS., with extra lines used merely 
to guide the writer, Mr. Cummings came down to the present 
staff notation, which he characterised as the survival of the fittest. 
But he pronounced present usages as capable of much improve- 
ment, bearing in. mind that the object in view should be to 
render reading as easy as possible. He considered the misuse 
of the Cclef for the alto as unimportant, but that theG clef for 
the tenor was absurd; instance the score of Rossini’s ‘‘ Mose 
in Egitto,” with nine separate parts written in the G clef, which 
publishers have 17 different ways of expressing. He advocated 
the C clef forall. Dassing on to key signature, he objected to 
all proposals that. necessitated a mixture of sharps and. flats as 
inviting complication, but considered. that a wide field for im- 
provement existed in remedying the present. extensive misuse of 
accidentals, respecting which there is no uniformity of practice. 
Thus some treat them as affecting only the bar in which they 
occur, while others extend them throughout the next bar if the 
note they govern is tied, Bach’s rule was instanced as the 
siraplest—every chromatic sign having value throughout its own 
bar, but no further. Instances were given of great confu-ion 
caused ty double sharps, naturals, and sharps, &c., in the “ Golden 
Legend ” and in * Lorelei,” which the present small type often 
caused to be taken at haphazard. Dealing with the subject of 
time, he suggested the exclusion of C, a mere corruption of the 
half-circle, to denote the semibreve (the circle signifying perfection, 
or the breve), and the adoption of figures only—, §, 3, &c. tatoo- 
ing the use of a long bar when a short one will do, and 
changing one bar of ¥ into two bars of § in “He shall 
feed His flock.” Grace notes next came in for condemnation, 
especially the appoggiatura, which he deemed needless, and 
habitually used by composers with great carelessness; as also 
binds or ties, used by Jadies as lines of beauty, a most laughable 
instance cccurring in ‘‘When Sparrows Build,” which Mr. 
Cummings read as phrased, with highly comic effect. Pauses, 
innovations of directing words, Italian being replaced by German, 
and the uncertainty of metronomic values, were all touched upon, 
every possible inconsistency in this respect cecurring in Gounod’s 
‘Mors et Vita.” Dr. Gilbert followed, expressing dissent from 
most of Mr. Cummings’ propositions, and succeeded in eliciting 
from the audience marked expressions of dissent from his own 
arguments. He was succeeded by Dr. Crowe, who, in few words, 
advanced several practical suggestions, which were warmly 
applauded, especially the dropping of the lower figure in time 
signature, so as to avoid including lessons in fractions in musical 
teaching. Dr. Hiles, and other gentlemen addressed the meeting 
from the body of the hall, after which Mr. C. E. Stephens, dis- 
senting from Dr. Hiles’s assertion that slur and tie are identical, 
objected to English signs instead of Italian, the most generally 
understood in orchestras comprising men ofall nations. He drew 
attention to the varied meauings expressed by the same sign, in 
which Mozart and Beethoven were very careless; and pointed 
out the inconsistency of the pause’ sign including the dot, the 
sign for staccato or shortenifig a note. He strongly urged com- 
posers to attend to the vertical position of notes, instead of uniting 
a semibreve in the centre of the bar, and sprinkling the quavers 
about anywhere. After some further remarks by Dr. Crowe, Mr. 
Cummings, in closing the proceedings, referred to his recollection 
of the unbarred music books in Westminster Abbey, and elicited 
much laughter by admitting that he was personally so fond of the 
German names, half-notes, quarter-notes, &c., that he always used 
them “ éxcept when talking to musicians.” The meeting termi- 
nated with a vote of sympathy to Lady Macfarren. 

In the evening a concert was given at Princes’-hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Gilbert, when the programme consisted 
exclusively of unpublished works by members of the society. The 
value of these was necessarily very unequal, and the proceedings 
therefore assumed asomewhat miscellaneous character, although 
a fair standard of efficiency was sustained throughout. More 
prominence might have been given to compositions by provincial 
musicians, who supplied only about half the programme, the re- 
mainder being taken up by artists resident in London. The 
concert opened with a strifg quartet in A minor by Dr. Creser, 
of Leeds, which was found to be a work of considerable merit 
and still greater promise. Ina string quartet everything depends 
voon design, and the gift of spontaneous invention is therefore 





put toa severe test. All the more creditable is it to this youn 
composer that his music never flagged from beginning to end, a | 
that, although not in the highest sense original, it showed marked 
signs of individual feeling. Ofthe four movements, the /ento was 
by far-the .best,. Setting out somewhat after the manner of 
Schumann’s A bendlied, the melody is broadly developed, and each 
of the four instruments has an important part in its progress, the 
movement rising to a fine impassioned climax. The opening 
allegro is full of fire, and the allegro vivace which stands in place 
of the scherzo, although somewhat sketchy, serves as a fit transi- 
tion from the sombre mood of the /ento to the brilliancy of 
the final vivace, which, as far as we could judge, lost by 
being taken too quickly. Altogether, Dr. Creser’s music im- 
pressed us very favourably, and it gains rather than loses by a 
certain ruggedness which gives a character of its own to it. The 
first part of the concert concluded with a pianoforte trio in C minor 
by Mr. John Francis Barnett, who himself played the pianoforte 
part with masterly skill and delicacy, the violin and violoncello 
being respectively in the hands of Mr. Buziau and Mr, Albert, 
who, in conjunction with Mr. Hann and Mr. Gibson, had also co- 
operated in Dr. Creser’s quarcet. . Mr. Barnett’s work betrays the 
accomplisied musician in every bar. The first movement suffers 
from the shortwindedness of its principal theme, which is practi- 
cally confined to two bars, but the slow movement is melodious, 
and the last allegro contains some very impressive passages giving, 
especially to the pianist, splendid oppcrtunities for technical dis- 
play. The trio was very warmly applauded. In the second part 
it must suffice to mention a string quartette, in D minor, by Mr. 
E. Aguilar, which also was favourably received. Among the 
vocalists Madame Oscar Pollack deserves a word of special praise. 
This lady has a sympathetic contralto voice, and the intelligence 
of her phrasing would have been even more appreciated had 
the song selected by her allowed of more genuine expression. 
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FOERIGN. 


PAR1S.—The successor to M. Carvalho has at length been found; 
the fortunes of the Opéra Comique, for seven years at least, are entrusted 
to M. Paravey, of the Nantes theatre, a young man of 28, who has 
shown himself in the provincial town as enterprising as youth is always 
expected to be. We shall expect from him great tenderness for the 
new works of native and foreign composers. His duties bring with them 
many difficulties and burdens, and his head will probably lie as uneasily 
as though a crown adorned it. Other men have shown themselves 
equally desirous of the responsibility of this post, and M. Jules Barbier 
retired from the canditature with a very sore feeling—he writes more in 
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sorrow than in anger—against his colleagues of the Société d_s Auteurs | 
et Compositeurs, at whose instance he was forced to give up the idea of | 
presiding at the opera beloved of Parisians. The Socié:é assured that | 
successful author of their affectionate consideration at the same | 
moment that they knocked his pet ambition on the head, but M. Barbier | 
refuses to be resigned to his cruel fate. At the Lamoureux concert a | 
new overture, “ Hernani,” by Adolphe Duvernoy, proved effective ; and | 
Chabrier’s rhapsody, *‘ Espaiia,” Berlioz’s overture ‘‘ Carneval Romain,” | 
Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyll,’ and the Pastoral Symphony, made up an | 
interesting programme. At the Chateau d’Eau we heard two fragments | 
of M. Colomer’s Scénes antiques, ot which the first, called ‘‘ Athens,” | 
appeared the most important. An even greater success was won by | 
César Franck’s violin and piano sonata, produced at the concert of the | 
Société Nationale, which displays most striking qualities of originality 

and skilful treatment. At the soirée of the Spanish poartet: works by | 
Bosch, J. B. Pujol, and Sarasate, were played by MM. Miquel (piano), | 
Fernandez (violin), and their colleagues. From Lyons we have an | 
account of a new Mass composed for three female voices, by M. | 
Holtzem, and sung in one of the churches by a choir of 250 voices. The | 


work is said to be truly religious in character, and was much admired. | TORPID LIVER 
The libretto of ‘‘ Montezuma,” for Massenet’s new opera is about to be | 
written by M. Victorien Sardou. 
f‘ ‘ Positi b 
BrRusSELs.—After the triumphs of ‘* Die Walkiire,” and the fiasco | tices Litto Pills ¥ 
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of Auber’s ‘‘ Macon,” the habitués of the Théatre de la Monnaie were | They also relieve Dis- 
treated to Ponchielli’s “ Gioconda,” which was neither triumph nor | tress from Dyspepsia, 
fiasco, but a respectable success. The public seemed a little puzzled by | on ow hy 
the:Italian intensity and fervour which, combined with Italian musical | for Dizzi- 
effects, bordered sometimes on the ludicrous. The mise-en-scéne is ae Se in = 
superb, and the performance by Mmes, Litvione, Martini, Van Besten, th, Coated 





MM. Engel, Séguin, and Vinche, satisfactory. ...t is possible that the | 
work, which is not without merit, may grow upon our public, and I will | Bowels and prevent 
write further concerning the inepresnion it makes on other occasions. | Constipation and Piles. The smallest and 
At his third popular concert, M. Franz Servais produced for the first | valg’ == ro 
time at Brussels, the ‘March of the Wise Men,’’ out of Liszt’s | 
“Christus.” César Franck’s symphonic poem “‘ Les Eolides,” was also 
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Nikita’s concert did not attract a large audience, who had, perhaps, been 
warned away by the injudicious puffing. No really musical people— 
and our Brussels people are genuinely musical—would expect anything 
worth having from a *‘ N mene Fairy.” Those, however, who attended 
the concert} had reason to b2 pleased with the young artist’s singing, 
though her'selection of songs offered little of interest. A Herr Dreys- 
chock, pianist, made a very good impression. 
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